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Basketball sweeps Bentley 





team. See story and Sports, back page. 


Photos by Jonah Kessel 
Women’s basketball earned its first-ever win, 64-51, over Bentley on Wednesday, 

Nov. 30, ending a 43-game losing streak to the Falcons. Men’s basketball followed 
the momentum with an 80-71 win over Bentley’s No. 2 nationally ranked men’s 


Sprinklers flood Alumni 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


Alumni hall was flooded around 3:15 a.m. 
on Saturday, Dec. 3 when a sprinkler head 
was damaged by unknown people playing hall 
sports, according to an e-mail bulletin sent to 
Alumni residents. The damage set off the fire 
alarm and sent residents of Alumni Hall into 
the cold. As a result, about 20 rooms were af- 
fected by water. 

Many students in Alumni, especially on 
the south side of fourth floor, experienced 
water damage. The damage was so severe in 
some rooms the college is paying for six stu- 
dents to stay in the Days Inn. The school has 
also purchased carpet cleaner for those rooms 
affected. 

Sophomore Jarrett Deuink lives on th 
fourth floor and was one of the students tempo- 
rarily moved to the Days Inn. As of Tuesday, 
Dec. 6, he was still there. 

“The building is built at a slant and all the 
water came on to our side,” he said. “Every- 
thing in our room got messed up. The rugs are 
soaked. Everything that was on the floor was 
ruined. My headphones, pages of my books 


“Everything in our room 
got messed up. The rugs 
are soaked. Everything 
that was on the floor was 


ruined.” 


Jarrett Deuink, 
sophomore 


were stuck together and some of my clothes 
were all ruined.” 
In a mass e-mail sent out on Monday, Dec. 
5 by Assistant Director of Residence Life Josh- 
ua Chamberlain and Margot Fleming, resident 
director of Alumni Hall, students were notified 
of the school’s response to the flooding. 
The college has responded by vacuuming 
water and setting up fans to dry carpets in af- 
See FLOOD, Page 2 


Seth Cole named baseball coach 


2001 alumnus will also remain as sports information director 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


Sports Information Director Seth Cole ’01, 
was named the 18th head coach in the 93-year 
history of the St: Michael’s baseball program. 

Athletic Director Geri Knortz announced 
Cole as former coach Perry Bove’s successor 
on Friday, Dec. 2. 

“We are thrilled to have Seth’s appoint- 
ment,” she said. “We think he will do a fan- 
tastic job.” 

Bove, who was the programs all-time win- 
ningest coach, resigned in October after coach- 
ing since 1988, due to outside responsibilities. 

“T am not looking to fill Bove’s shoes,” 
Cole said. “He had so many intangibles, no one 
could replace him. I’m looking to bring a fresh 
face and create my own role.” 


The application was posted for three and 
a half weeks, before a four-person commit- 
tee made up of Associate Athletics Director 
Chris Kenny, women’s soccer coach Marcel 
Choquette, women’s basketball coach Jennifer 
Niebling and senior baseball player Kevin Ha- 
rutunian, narrowed down the field. 

“There were 14 applicants,’ Kenny said. 
“We piled it down and Seth was our choice. He 
has a unique combo of talent. He played here 
for four years and was a captain his senior year. 
He has some coaching experience and we think 
he is a great fit for our program.” 

Cole applied for the position to ensure the 
program remained in good hands. 

“I knew there were more people with 
coaching experience,” Cole said. “I think 

See COLE, Page 19 


Leads develop in Thanksgiving burglaries 


By Kate Kozlowski 
Staff Writer 


The Colchester Police Department be- 
lieves it might know who burglarized Al- 
liot and Pontigny halls over Thanksgiving 
holiday break. 

“We think we have identified at least 
one of the responsible parties,” Director of 
Safety and Security Pete Soons said. “It’s 
unclear if it’s the work of one person or 
more than one.” 





CULTURES 


Students learn about Sal- 
vadorian culture through 
recognition of four Ameri- 
can martyrs. 


Detective Michael Fish of the Col- 
chester Police Department is overseeing 
the investigation. Fish said the crimes may 
be the work of several people and although 
there are possible leads, he said the bur- 
glars have not been located. 

Burglaries, by nature, are challenging 
to solve because of lack of evidence and 
witnesses, Fish said. 

“We're always hopeful we can catch 
the people,” Fish said, “but burglaries are 
difficult to solve.” 


Page 11 





Colchester police are working with 
local pawn shops to track down the stolen 
items. The items could lead investigators 
to the suspects, Fish said. 

The burglaries were probably com- 
mitted by people not affiliated with the 
college, Fish and Soons said. 

“We're not looking at any students,” 
Soons said. 

According to Soons, thousands of dol- 
lars were stolen from the Knight Card and 
Cashier’s Office. Thieves forced open the 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Local band Japhy Ryder plays at 
Eddie's Place 
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door to gain access to the office. It appears 
that a hammer was used to smash both 
the metal and concrete layers of the office 
safe. 

Liz Jackson, manager of card services, 
declined to comment on the burglary. 

The burglars also broke into the So- 
dexho offices in Alliot. The burglars ap- 
pear to have broken glass with a frying pan 
to gain access into the office, said Hank 
Strashnick, Sodhexo manager. Although 

See BURGLARY, Page 3 
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SECURITY LOG 


Fk cd acy 
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RE oe os . sp ye 
November 25 


-NEws 


5:21 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 


11:16 p.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 


8:02 a.m. Honeywell alarm at International 


Commons 


3:52 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 


Saturday, November 26 
1:10 a.m. Suspicious person at North Campus 
1:31 a.m. Suspicious person at the library 


200s 


Monday, November 28 


7:15 a.m. Burglary at Pontigny Hali 


1:57 a.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 200s 


9:21 a.m. Burglary at Alliot Hall 
10:48 p.m. Suspicious person at Founders hall 


Sunday, November 27 


10:25 p.m. Medical assist at Jeanmarie Hall 
4:45 p.m. Power outage at Sloane Hall 
10:38 p.m. Safety incident at the library 


Tuesday, November 29 
5:47 a.m. Power outage at Founders Hall 


6:51 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 
10:52 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


1:20 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 


2:19 p.m. Burglary at Pontigny Hall 
4:15 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
4:56 p.m. Lockout at Pontigny Hall 


FLOOD: Alumni hall 
damaged by sprinklers 


Continued from Page 1 
fected rooms, according to the 
e-mail. 

Residence Life has checked 
in several times with affected 
students and will continue to 
check to see what they need. 
Carpet deodorizer is being pur- 
chased to deal with the odor and 
the college has consulted Physi- 
cal Plant personnel. Residence 
Life believes mold will not be an 
issue because the cool tempera- 
tures outside prevent growth, 
according to the e-mail. 

Kate Kozlowski, president 
of the sophomore class and 
Nikki. Siciliano, president of 
Alumni Hall, met with Director 
of Residence Life Lou DiMasi 
and Chamberlain on Monday, 
Dec. 5. 

“We discussed many things 
including retributions, reim- 
bursements and communica- 
tions between administration 
and residence life and alumni 
residents,” Kozlowski _ said. 
“DiMasi and Chamberlain are 
planning meetings with every 
individual floor affected by the 
flooding to discuss exactly what 
damage was done and what stu- 
dents need from the administra- 
tion and residence life.” 

The college said it would 
reimburse students for laundry 
bills, but it is unclear whether it 
will pay for any property dam- 
age. 

“The school is trying to 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Sophomore Christine Driscoll stands by a water-stained sign in the 
stairway of on the fourth floor of Alumni on Dec. 5, 2005. 


help clean up the mess,” said 
sophomore Dan Anctil said. 
“They are saying there is no way 
they are responsible for damage 
of personal property. Water 
ran into our room which is on 
the first floor making our place 
smell of mildew.” 

Sophomore Ryan Lowell 
who lives on the first floor of 
Alumni said the Residence Life 
staff has been helpful giving out 
by fans to help dry the water. 

“Other than the help from 
the R.D. and R.A.s the school 
isn’t doing much,” Lowell said. 
“The school isn’t reimbursing 
us, only for extra laundry for the 
clothes that got wet. But that’s 
a joke. Other than that we are 
on our own. I know it’s not the 
school’s responsibility to pay for 
every single thing that got dam- 
aged but it’s still frustrating.” 

Many students are still ex- 
periencing the affects of the 
flooding. 

“My down comforter was 
soaked and ruined,” sophomore 
and fourth-floor resident Evan 
Sivo said. “My roommate’s 
computer charger was ruined 
and a lot of our books and clothes 
were soaked. The carpet is still 
wet and the smell is awful.” 





Wednesday, November 30 
3:00 a.m. Larceny/theft at Joyce Hall 
8:09 a.m. Suspicious person at Joyce Hall 


Excerpts from the Nov. 25 - Dec. 2, 2005, security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


12:20 p.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 


100s 


11:08 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 


Thursday, December 1 
12:33 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 


1:00 a.m. Drunkenness at Joyce Hall 


1:08 a.m. Suspicious person at Joyce Hall 
1:40 a.m. Noise complaint at Founders Hall 
4:45 a.m. Escort Off-campus 

5:19 a.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall 

4:46 p.m. Power outage at Alumni Hall 


Friday, December 2 

8:05 a.m. Honeywell alarm at International 
Commons 

3:52 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 


5:47 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 200s 





SIS enrollment is stable 


St. Michael’s increases enrollment while number 
of international students is falling nationally 


By Carl Lawrence 
Staff Writer 


Enrollment by international 
students in colleges in the United 
States is on a steady decline, ac- 


_ cording to a survey by the Insti- 


tute for International Education. 
However, enrollment of interna- 
tional students in St. Michael’s 


_ College School of International 


Studies Program (SIS) has in- 
creased since last year. 

The programs student demo- 
graphic includes students from 
Venezuela and Azerbaijan. 

“We really want to diversify 
the International Studies Pro- 
gram,” said Director of Interna- 
tional Marketing and Enrollment 
Michael Maine. 

The majority of students en- 
rolled in the program come from 
Japan and Korea, Maine said. 
Students from those countries 
do not face strict visa restrictions 
that students from other countries 
encounter. 

The program uses five main 
ways to recruit students: adver- 
tisement, developmental partner- 
ships with academic institutions, 
international college fairs, alumni 
referrals and authorized represen- 
tatives (government, non-gov- 
ernment, and education corpora- 
tions). 

“SIS students are’ more in- 
terested in academic aspects,” 
Maine said. “Things that appeal 
to American students don’t attract 
SIS students.” : 

Even though the SIS program 
is doing well, the program is on 


a rebound right now, Maine said. 


Looking at the enrollment aver- 
age from 2004-2005, the numbers 


for new students joining the pro- - 


gram have increased from 7.4-9.5 
percent this year from January to 
July. This bodes well for the SIS 


program at the school, especially © 


since there has been an increase 
in the regional alternatives to U.S. 
international student programs, 
Maine said. Students are now 
interested in going to English- 
speaking countries like Australia 
and Britain. 


Students who attend the SIS 
program here have many oppor- 
tunities to get involved with other 
students on campus, said Jacqui 
Samale, special assistant for in- 
ternational student services and 
marketing. Programs like ambas- 
sador housing and the interna- 
tional coffee hour help students 
make the transition and adjust to 
our environment, Samale said. 
The SIS office enlists the services 
of a number of American and in- 
ternational student assistants, Sa- 
male said. i 

“The student assistants are 
instrumental in helping students 
in our program,” Samale said. 

The SIS office may also re- 
ceive assistants from internation- 
al students who might not have 
arrived at St. Michael’s through 
its program, but came to the U.S. 
at an earlier point in their life. 

Senior Patrick Asaba came 
to the U.S. from Uganda when he 
was 15 years old. 

“Everything was the oppo- 
site of where I came from,” Asaba 
said. “I had a big problem in com- 
municating with other people.” 

Growing up in Brooklyn, NY 
and coming to Vermont, he found 


the diversity hard to adjust to at 
first. 

“You feel as though you are 
in their home,” Asaba said. “You 
feel you have to wait until they 
talk to you.” 

Now in his final year, he feels 
comfortable at school, and has ex- 
tended his hand to students in the 
SIS program. ; 

“The biggest percentage of 
my friends are SIS students,” 
Asaba said. 

He felt an obligation to reach 
out to the international students 
on campus. 

“Some refuse to speak be- 
cause they feel their English is 
weak,” Asaba said. “I approach 
them in order to challenge them 
to speak,” he added. 

St. Michael’s provides SIS 
students a rural environment ex- 
perience, which is a different at- 
mosphere than what they might 
be used to. 

“I admire the courage and 
dedication of students who come 
here,” Maine said. “My reward is 
feeling I am a part of something 


that has improved the lives of — 


American and SIS students.” 
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For college students, Thursday is the new Friday 


Survey finds that colleges are scheduling fewer Friday classes; St. Michael’s defies trend 


By Jesse Holland 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students have 
made Thursday one of the pre- 
mier social nights on campus, but 
they don’t sacrifice Friday as an 
academic day unlike many other 
universities around the country. 

According to a recent study 
and article from the New York 
Times, colleges and universities 
across the country are offering 
significantly fewer classes on 
Friday. This is not the case at St. 
Michael’s, were there isn’t a dras- 
tic difference. 

“We were curious about 
whether there were fewer classes 
on Friday than any other day of 
the week,” Registrar John Shee- 
hey said. “Compared to most col- 
leges, Friday at St. Mike’s is very 
active as classes go.” 

This semester St. Michael’s 
offers 220 classes on Friday. St. 
Michael’s busiest days of the se- 
mester are Monday and Wednes- 
day, when 306 and 298 classes are 
offered, respectively. 

“I looked back at previous 
terms and this same trend was 
found,” Sheehey said. 

_ For many colleges and uni- 
versities, however busy Fridays 
are not the norm. California State 
University at Chico offers 890 
classes on Fridays. On Tuesdays, 
2,500 classes are offered, accord- 


ing to The New York Times. 

George Dameron, professor 
of history and humanities, doesn’t 
see much of a difference in atten- 
dance on Friday. 

“Tt may be partly that I more 
or less look at attendance every 
week,” Dameron said. “There is 
either a short quiz or focus pa- 
per due on Friday. There is a lot 
of anecdotal evidence that sug- 
gests students are partying more 
on Thursday, but from my point 
of view I really have no sense that 
students are partying more than 
they usually do.” 

Dameron said there has been 
talk among the faculty about this 
trend, but from Dameron’s per- 
spective there is more of a con- 
cern of class cancelation and at- 
tendance before a break or long 
weekend. 

“It’s a ripple affect,” 
eron said. 

Some St. Michael’s students 
don’t think it’s a bad thing having 
fewer classes on Friday or trying 
to work the three-day weekend 
into their schedule. 

“T don’t think it’s a big deal at 
all,” junior Jenn Letourneau said. 
“T try to not have huge gaps in my 
schedule. College is the only time 
where we don’t have to work nine- 
to-five every day, but my normal 
workday now is from 8 a.m. to 10 
p-m., and I can’t even drag myself 


Dam- 


out of bed the next day.” 

For others, like senior Jessica 
Torani, Thursday is the craziest 
night of the week. 

“We start here, watch ‘The 
O.C, and drink,’ Torani said. 
“We then either stay at home and 
drink, or go down to the bars in 
Winooski.” 

This weekly ritual hasn’t had 
an effect on Torani’s class work 
because she has no classes on Fri- 


day. 

“Thursday night and Satur- 
day night are by far the biggest 
party nights of the week,” Torani 
said. “Friday isn’t much of par- 
ty night, actually, compared to 
Thursday and Saturday.” 

Junior Kasie Scafariello says 
she parties on Thursday night and 
yet still balances her course load 
on Friday. 

“IT purposely scheduled my 





Photo by Emily Heffernan 
Seniors Charlie Zambri (from left), Brian Callahan and Andrew Akins enjoy a drink at local Winooski bar 38 
Main. Bobby Self, a St. Michael’s College senior, bartends for classmates on Thursday, Nov. 17. 


classes on Friday to be later, so 
I could party on Thursday if I 
wanted,” Scafariello said. “I have 
one class on Friday.” 


BURGLARY: No arrests made Ye arbooks take 
years to complete 


The Hilltop hasn't been printed since 2003 


Continued from Page 1 


the office housed fitec computers and a 
small safe, nothing was reported stolen. 

“(The burglary) was more for sport 
than for anything of value,” Strashnick 
said. 

There is reason to suspect that the Al- 
liot and Pontigny burglaries are related, 
Soons and Fish said. 

Soons said he plans to review the se- 
curity procedures during academic breaks. 
He is considering locking Alliot Hall dur- 
ing recesses. 

Bookstore Manager Stephen McMa- 
hon said he is in discussions with Soons 
about security measures, including camer- 
as. He said he feels that the burglaries will 
prompt a more cautious environment. 

“We’re always cautious; anything can 
happen,” McMahon said. “I think a lot of 
things will change on campus.” 

Pontigny resident Tom Raymond re- 
turned from the Thanksgiving holiday to 
find his window screen had been slashed 
and detached. Thieves took his laptop 
computer and its carrying case, 70 DVDs 





and cash, Raymond said. About $400 of 
the money was to be donated to the Make- 
a-Wish Foundation, which grants wishes 
to terminally ill children. 

“I was shocked,’ Raymond said. “I 
didn’t think this could happen at this kind 
of school.” 

To help prevent burglaries, students 
should lock their doors at all times, Fish 
said. 

“Tt only takes a minute for someone to 
slide in,” he said. 

“Creepy people walk by all the time,” 
Pontigny resident Elise Hubert said. 

Hubert said that since the burglar- 
ies, their suitemates make sure to lock all 
doors. 

Soons advises students to remove all 
valuables from residences during vaca- 
tions and to make sure nothing of value is 
visible through windows. 

“If you take away the opportunity, it 
is going to reduce the risk,” he said. 


oe ee Friday in 
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By Danielle Furlani 
Staff Writer 


The Hilltop, St. Michael’s College 
yearbook, hasn’t been published since 
2003. 

Laura McDaniel graduated in 2004 
and is still working on the yearbook. 

“There was a senior who had taken on 
the yearbook as editor in the fall of 2003 
and it wasn’t until she resigned from the 
position in February, and members of my 
class asked that I step forward, that I began 
working on the yearbook,” McDaniel said. 
“The yearbook should have been roughly 
half done at that point, but when I took 
over it hadn’t been started.” 

There was a problem with the publish- 
ing representative, Director of Student Ac- 
tivities Jennie Cernosia said. It was more 
of a personnel problem and St. Michael’s 
got caught in the middle, she said. 

St. Michael’s let its contract with that 
publishing company expire, and switched 
to anew one, and ended up actually getting 
a better deal, Cernosia said. 

“We would have liked for the yearbook 
to be completed by the end of the summer 
after the 2004 class graduated,’ McDaniel 
said. “However, we had major problems 
with the publishing company and the rep- 
resentative we were assigned to.” 

Meetings are planned with the new 
representative to go over the yearbook, 
McDaniel said. 





“We get people calling 
about the 2004 yearbook 
saying ‘where the bleep 


bleep are our yearbooks?” 


Jennie Cernosia, 
director of Student Activities 


Because the yearbook is taking longer 
than expected, some alumni have been up- 
set. Many people from the class are won- 
dering where their yearbooks are, McDan- 
iel said. 

Cernosia has also received some com- 
plaints. 

“We get people calling about the 2004 
yearbook saying, ‘where the bleep bleep 
are our yearbooks?’” Cernosia said 

Meetings are planned to get the year- 
book ready, McDaniel said. 

“We hope to have it to the printer by 
the end of the semester,” she said. 

Senior Lauren Buzzerio is working on 
the 2006 yearbook. Meetings have taken 
place and the first deadline is in February. 

“We are hoping it will be out on time. 
We have an early start on it,’ Buzzerio 
said. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Change will 


do you good 


he topic of amending the Student Association Con- 
stitution arose in a Nov. 29 presentation by Secretary 


of Student Policy Greg Tobey, and the Student Policy 
Committee. They proposed amending the Constitution to 
refine its process of impeachment. By bringing this amend- 
ment before the Senate, the committee has shown that it-has 
found a flaw in the Constitution, the ambiguous definition 
of the process, and addressed it. 

This is hardly the only flaw in the document guiding 
our student government. Here are some outstanding prob- 
lems with the S.A. Constitution that you, the student, can 
help address: 

> Election results: Polling numbers are not released 
to the student body, according to Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion by-laws. The vote tallies have been withheld to avoid 
embarrassing losing candidates. However, students who are 
ambitious enough to run for public office should be mature 
enough to handle the results of their campaigns. 

The S.A. also has an obligation to let voters know 
whether their votes mattered. Everyone should know the 
truth about our electoral process. We should know how 
many votes are cast and for whom. © - - 


> Executive Board stipends: Members of the S/A’s , 


E-Board are given the power to raise their salaries at will, 
according to Article II of the Constitution preamble. This 
year’s E-Board decided to raise its salaries. What’s to stop 
future officers from doing the same? 

Proposals to alter E-Board salaries should be voted on 
by Senate members. To keep officers from padding their 
own wallets, raises shouldn’t take affect until the year after 
their term is finished. 

> S.A. activity between semesters: When students 
are on winter and summer break, full legislative power is 
transferred to the S.A. president and vice president. The 
language of Article II of the Constitution preamble makes it 
sound as though they can do whatever they want. No limits 
or checks are put in place to keep them from pursuing ac- 
tions that may conflict with the interests of the student body. 

Granting these officers unlimited power defeats the 
purpose of having a representative government. The views 
and actions of only two people cannot accurately represent 
those of the other 1,900 students on campus. This legislative 
power should be curbed and used only in emergencies, a 
concept that could be defined in the language of the Consti- 
tution. 

We have an entire semester left to address these issues. 
Our S.A.’s Constitution, like the U.S. Constitution, should 
be treated as a living document that requires change over 
time, change that we students have the power to make. 


— Sean Cooley, executive editor 


Letters to the editor 


What’s your view? 
Send a letter of 500 words or less to the editor on any subject 


related to St. Michael's College by e-mail at defender@smcvt. 
edu. 


Hope to hear from you soon. 





MISSION 
STATEMENT 


DEFENDER 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 















of our readers. 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | The Defender Bunch 


Our 11 editors on staff have worked all semester to bring you The Defender. (Top row) Courtney Alex, 
Arts & Entertainment; Emily Heffernan, Photography; Haven Quinn, Sports; Orla O’Brien, News. 
(Middle row) Mary Lake, Cultures; Sean Cooley, Executive Editor; Laura Bagby, Features. (Bottom 
row) Allen Briggs, Outdoors; Rebecca Brynga, Online; Jonah Kessel, Photography; Thato Ratsebe, 
Columns & Calendar. We would like to thank everyone who helped contribute to The Defender and all 


Pullout strategy 


for Iraq won't work 


Staff Editorial 
Northern Star 
(Northern Illinois U.) 


The Iraqi government re- 
cently asked the United States 
for a timetable for the pullout of 
U.S. forces from Iraq. 

President Bush has re- 
mained noncommittal on the 
subject, saying only that the 
U.S. will not immediately be 
pulling out of Iraq, which some 
members of Congress have been 
pressing for the president to do. 

Setting a timetable based 
on the calendar is not the best 
option. Instead, if the govern- 


ment puts forth some sort of 


timetable, it should be based on 
specific goals and tasks that of- 
fer tangible results. 

First, war is much too fluid 
to have a timetable based on 
dates. What happens if the dead- 
line for leaving Iraq approaches 
and the resistance significantly 
increases? 

Does the United States leave 
anyway, knowing the violence is 
escalating and the country is in 
chaos? 

The United Statés cannot 
do that. 

Remember, the United 
States started this whole thing. 
It’s the Bush administration’s 
responsibility to leave Iraq in 
better shape than it was before 
the United States invaded. 

In addition, just because 
America sets a date for with- 
drawal does not mean we will 
have accomplished our goals or 
that Iraq will be stable and se- 
cure. The United States would 
be hated worldwide, even more 
so than now, if we leave and Iraq 
is still in a state of flux. 


“The last thing anyone 
wants is for Iraq to be- 
come another quagmire 
like Vietnam was dur- 
ing the *60s and ’70s. 
Too many good young 
men and women died 
in that useless war.” 


Also, if America, for exam- 
ple, says it will leave Iraq on May 
31, 2009, what will that mean 
for the insurgency? The United 
States might as well circle that 
date on the insurgents’ calendar 
for them. The insurgents can 
plan ahead if they know exactly 
when U.S. troops are leaving. 

With more than 2,000 
U.S. soldiers killed in Iraq, the 
American people deserve to see 
some sort of plan from the gov- 
ernment. 

The last thing anyone wants 
is for Iraq to become another 
quagmire like Vietnam was dur- 
ing the ’60s and ’70s. Too many 
good young men and women 
died in that useless war. We 
cannot keep sending Americans 
across the ocean and have no 
exit plan. 

It should be known that the 
Star does not agree with the in- 
vasion of Iraq or the actions of 
the administration. But that does 
not matter now. We’re there, and 
nothing can change what we’ve 
done. Let’s accomplish what we 
want to and get the heck out. 

Just don’t set a specific date 
or dates for withdrawal. 

— U-Wire 


_ finals. 


Health is 
vital for 
finals week _ 


Staff Editorial 
Oklahoma Daily 
(U. Oklahoma) 


Even though most students 
probably have more assignments 
due today and next week than ~ 
they’ve had due at any other time 
this semester, next week is the 
last week before finals, colloqui- 
ally called “dead week.” 

There is no actual week free’ 
from assignments and class. That } 
heaven will have to arrive after 


But there is, sometimes, a 
“sick week,” where the toll of the 
semester catches up to students — 
while they’re pushing sleepless — 
nights to the max and popping 
No-Doz like there’s no tomor- 
row and only a few hundred more — 
lines of text to read, absorb and 
regurgitate on an exam that will 
make or break an entire semester. 

Too many students forget to 
take care of their bodies during _ 
these times, and without sounding 
too much like Mom, lil’ studiers | 
should head into the semester’s fi- 
nal weeks knowing that, for them | 
to perform their best, they need to 
be as healthy as possible. 

That means eat well. Protein 

in the morning is good brain food. 
It also means if you feel a case of 
the sniffles coming on, head it off 
at the pass with liquids, Vitamin 
C and other things to assist im- 
mune systems. 

Try to find time to sleep, and 
take time out from studying (if 
possible) to get some exercise. It 
helps relieve stress. 

At this point in the semester, 
that is extra valuable. 





— U-Wire 


lf 17,000 people died tomorrow, 
would you notice? 


one life 





Of course you would. There would be 24-hour news coverage. Dramatic headlines. And a 
devastating effect on our country forever. But last year, drinking and driving did kill about 
17,000 people. It injured half a million more. But because it happened over a year rather 
than in a single day, most of us hardly noticed. It’s a growing problem, with a simple 
answer. If you drink, find a safe way home. And help remove the marks that drunk driving 


leaves on our country. 


& MADD 


Activism | Victim Services | Education 


Pin placements do not represent actual crash sites. www.madd.org 
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SPEAKS 


To what lengths have you 
gone to get a date? 





“In high school | sang the SpongeBob 
SquarePants theme song on a sports bus 
to get a date. It worked.” 


Logan Patnode, '09 


“I won this Care Bear and | was going 
to this girl’s house to give it to her, but 
was on her way back from a funeral. 
She was really sad, so | gave it to her 
then left.” 


Chris Phillips, incoming first-year 


“This guy who liked me played a Jack 
Johnson song about laying under the 
stars and then asked if | wanted to go 
lay under the stars. We laid outside 
and talked all night.” 


Abby Grote, ’06 


“| was an O-leader at first-year ori- 
entation and | really liked this girl so | 
pretty much followed her around with 
my whistle. It didn’t work.” 


Mike “Lloyd” Lombardi, ’07 


“| asked a girl to share a bottle of ab- 
sinthe on the top of the Eiffel Tower. We 
made out afterwards. ... It was pretty 
sweet.” 


Allan Smith, ’'07 





“In seventh grade | wrote this poem and 
put it in the locker of this guy | liked but 
| never told him who it was, and he still 
doesn’t know it was me.” 


Amy Sweetser, '08 





“| wrote a song for a girl once, then 
played my guitar and sang it to her. It 
worked for the most part.” 


Artie Dionisio, '09 


“My wife always said we were destined 
to be married. So when | proposed, | 


Dating on campus 


How students feel about relationships in college 


By Jon Taylor 
Staff Writer 


Stefanie Silva, a 21-year-old 
student at the University of Con- 
necticut in Waterbury, compared 
dating to a corporate meeting. 

“(Dating) is almost like 
you’ re going to a board meeting,” 
Silva said. “You’re:making a pre- 
sentation abc why they should 
date you.” 

To Silva, this is the most 
nerve-wracking part of dating. 

“You both make presenta- 
tions for each other, just so you 
can go on a second date,” she 
said. “It’s like you’re buying your 
next date from.a catalog.” 


Dating is an important so-— 


cial and emotional aspect of col- 
lege. Most people seem to do it, 
but what do students really think 
about dating? 

Senior Mike Mosey said dat- 
ing at St. Michael’s isn’t very tra- 


‘ditional. 


“When I hear dating, I think 
of dating around,” Mosey said. 
“At St. Mike’s you don’t see it. 


It’s asmall community. You have 


no anonymity there.” 
Mosey said dating is an in- 
timidating experience. 


“We put a lot of effort into 


making ourselves not nervous,” 
he said. “The label “date’ instant- 
ly makes you nervous. So we say, 
“You want to hang out sometime?” 
and it becomes.a little less nerve- 
wracking.” 

When going on a date, sopho- 
more T.J. Coolidge suggested try- 
ing the most traditional option. 

“The dinner and a movie 
thing, which I like to call the T.J. 
Special,” Coolidge said. “The 
movie should come first so you 
have something to talk about at 
dinner.”. 

Sophomore Gabby Bourgeois 
said dinner and a movie works in 


‘several ways. 


“TIt’s.pretty easy and pretty 
simple,’ Bourgeois said. “You 
also get to talk to the person. If 
you have nothing to say to each 
other, then there’s really nothing 
more.” 

Silva agreed dialogue is es- 
sential to dating success. 

“T think the best thing you 
could have is good conversation 
and good chemistry,” Silva said. 
“You want to have the connection 
that makes you think, ‘This could 
go somewhere,’ You don’t want a 





Photo courtesy of Josh Lupton 


St. Michael’s juniors Josh Lupton and Maggie Colacchio prove that rela- 
tionships can work at college. The couple met on campus and have been 


dating for almost two years. 
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thought like, ‘I don’t see a future 
here unless it’s you dropping me 
off at my house later.” 

Most St. Michael’s students 
said downtown Burlington was 
their favorite place to take a date. 

“Church Street is generally 
a pretty good place,” Bourgeois 


said. “There are a lot of options | 


down there. There’s entertain- 
ment, as well.” 

“T’ve never gone on a date in 
a bar,’ Mosey said, “but I’d prob- 
ably go to the Vermont Pub and 
Brewery. They serve their own 
beer.” 

Juniors Josh Lupton and 
Maggie Colacchio have been dat- 
ing for close to two years. The 


couple met in class during their 
first-year at St. Michael’s. 

“T think it is really easy to 
be in a relationship at school,” 
Lupton said. “It’s the shortest 
distance relationship you could 
have. It’s so convenient to have 
her around all the time.” 

Lupton said the couple enjoys 


going out for dinner at American _ 


Flatbread in Burlington or to 
Lake Champlain to take photos of 
the sunset. 

Students said “Love Actu- 
ally,’ “Pretty Woman,” “Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless Mind” 
and “The. Notebook” were some 
of their favorite date films. - 

“T love ‘The Notebook,’ but 
guys hate ‘The Notebook,” Silva 
said. “I think men blame Holly- 
wood for the demise of the rela- 


_ tionship. Hollywood sets unre- 
alistic expectations for guys. No 


guy’s going to hold on that long 
and read you a notebook when 
you have Alzheimer’s.” 

Sophomore Allison Levesque 
said dating is important in find- 
ing a long-term relationship. 

“Tt’s not like we have arranged 
marriages here,” Levesque said. 
“You have to date to see if you’re 
compatible with someone.” 

Silva agreed. 

“T think dating holds impor- 
tance in the sense of having prac- 
tice,” Silva said. “It’s like you 
date to have practice for the one 
you'll be exclusive with.” 





Photos by Emily Heffernan 
On Dec. 5, 6, 8 and 9, MOVE held its 


re 


third annual International Market. 
Students sold crafts from Calcutta, 
India, and Uganda, supporting this 
year’s service trips to India and 
Uganda/Sudan. 


found the book “A Little Destiny” at a 
used bookstore, cut a square in the mid- 
dle and dropped the ring inside.” 





Chris Kenny, 
associate athletics director 
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FIOROSCOPE.S 


By Sean Cooley 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Forget about high-definition tele- 
vision, go patent a new Smell-o- 
Vision set. It’s about time we know 
what David Letterman smells like. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Remember. when the term “fan- 
tasy” had a sexual connotation 
instead of being a full-time hobby 
for sports nerds? 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Travel to Vatican City to sneeze in 
front of the pope. That would be 
the ultimate “God bless you.” 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
You might need to evaluate the 
effectiveness of your anger man- 
agement classes when you find 
yourself choking your mentor half 
to death. Lighten up. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Cut back on dairy foods. If milk 
did a body good, then cows 
wouldn't be such fatties. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Get your resume in to the new 
Hooter’s restaurant opening in 
South Burlington. You know you’ve 
been looking for an excuse to 
wear your skintight satin shorts in 
public. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 
You've discovered why college 
students watch television instead 
of reading. Its much less fun to 
read after a 12-pack. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
Take all the sweaters and socks 
you received as presents last year 
and re-gift them. Your dog would 
look fetching in that red turtle- 
neck. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 
Stay clear of Alumni Hall. First 
the toilets go, then the sprinklers. 
Who knows what's next? 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 
Don’t trade in your textbooks. 
You'll need those projectiles to 
chuck at the bookstore when its 
prices increase again. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

You've come to terms with your ad- 
diction The Defender horoscopes. 
It's time to start a support group. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
If people thought “Super Size Me 
“was shocking, wait till they see 
you after eating Alliot cold cuts 
for 30 days straight. You have 
been documenting that, right? 


New Year’s Rockin’ Eve 


Some of the best p 


By Justin Veiga 
Staff Writer 


Winter break is approach- 
ing, and holiday celebrations are 
on the minds of students. 

A seasonal break from 
classes is always enjoyed, but 
things that were once important 
to students, like decorating the 
tree and writing a wish list, have 
been replaced. Good times with 
friends have taken priority over 
Rudolph and sugar plums. For 
many students the best holiday 
of the season is no longer Christ- 
mas, but New Year’s Eve. 

New Year’s Eve is a night 
when cities across the globe cel- 
ebrate, giving students a variety 
of party choices. 

Times Square in New York 
City, the focal point of New 
Year’s, is always a favorite. But 
expensive airfares and costly ho- 
tels can take a toll on a college 
student’s budget. 

Round-trip airfare from 
Burlington to New York City on 
New Year’s can cost upward of 
$150, depending on the airline, 
said Katherine Newton-Quinn 
of Child Travel Services in Col- 
chester. Hotels in the city are 
even heavier on the wallet, with 
the majority charging $300 or 
more for the night. 

If the price of New York City 
is too big a cash burden, students 
can always turn to Boston. 

Boston’s First Night is a 
popular scene. 

“Last year I went to Boston 
with friends,” sophomore Me- 
gan Conway said. “It was really 
crowded.” 

Conway spent the evening 
at dinner and then a hotel suite 


party. 
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Photo by Susan Cole Kelley 


Fireworks light up Boston’s skyline during the city’s 2005 New Year’s 


Eve celebration. 


Cheaper lodging can be 
found in Boston, where the room 
prices start at $140 a night, New- 
ton-Quinn said, but costs should 
rise everywhere for the holiday. 

“Tt gets pretty sticky, espe- 
cially when New Year’s is on the 
weekend,” Newton-Quinn said. 
“A lot of hotels hike up their 
prices for New Year’s.” 


One big-city celebration in 
the northeast won’t cost college 
students as much. 

Montreal, the Canadian me- 
tropolis, is the most popular New 
Year’s Eve destination for col- 
lege students around Burlington, 
Newton-Quinn said. The ex- 
change rate favors their budgets 
and the lower drinking age fa- 


laces for students to ring in 2006 


* Mt J 


vors students under 21. 

Many St. Michael’s students 
will celebrate with countless oth- 
ers along the St. Lawrence River 
on Dec. 31. 

“'m going to Montreal,” 
Conway said. “It will be a differ- 
ent scene and a new experience, 
so it should be a good time.” 

Sophomore Curtis Martin 
said he, too, plans on making the 
trip north. 

“A bunch of my friends 
wanted to go up,” Martin said. 
“T’ve been to Montreal a bunch 
of times, but this will be the first 
time I’ve gone on New Year’s 
Eve.” 

If a-trip to Canada is out of 
reach, there is always Burlington, 
whose First Night offers fire- 
works, food and entertainment. 
For college students, however, 
First Night might not be of tre- 
mendous interest. 

“T haven’t been in a while, 
since I was a kid,” said Martin, 
a native of Vermont. “It’s a lot 
more family oriented.” 

Good times aren’t limited to 
Montreal, Boston or New York 
City. 

“T don’t see myself going 
to a big city to hang out with a 
ton of random people,” first-year 
George Smirnioudis said. 

Instead, he plans on enjoy- 
ing a New Year’s favorite, the 
house party. 

‘Tm going to have my 
friends over to hang out,’ Smir- 
nioudis said. “I just picture New 
Year’s as a chance to have a good 
time with friends. Nothing beats 
a house party.” 


St. Michael’s students celebrate the holidays 


Season reveals wide range of religions on campus 


By Izabela Socha 
Staff Writer 


During the holidays the col- 
orful spectrum of religions at St. 
Michael’s College is revealed. 

Due ,to its religious affilia- 
tion, many expect St. Michael’s 
students to be strong Catholics. 
But St. Michael’s is different, 
said the Rev. Brian Cummings, 
director of Campus Ministry. 

- On-campus religious diver- 
sity has come about within the 
last 25 years, Cummings said. 
When he graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1986 85 to 90 per- 
cent of students were Catholic, 
he said. Currently, only 60 per- 
cent of students call themselves 
Catholics, Cummings said. 

A survey done by John 
Kulhowvick, director of Institu- 
tional Research at St. Michael’s, 
recorded 16 different religions 
within the first-year class of 
2005, including different forms 
of Christianity, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism and Islam. 


Students of different re- 
ligions will be celebrating the 
holidays differently. 

Senior Kevin Miller, a prac- 
ticing Buddhist, comes from a 
diverse religious family. Mem- 
bers of his family practice athe- 
ism, Daoism, Hinduism, Islam 
and Buddhism, but join together 
to celebrate Christmas. They 
do not celebrate it in a religious 
sense, but share the day with 
family. 

“When my grandmother vis- 
ited us we would go to church,” 
Miller said. “Buddhism isn’t part 
of my holiday season but it is a 
part of my daily life.” 

Sophomore Katie Herbert 
was raised with a Roman Catho- 
lic father and a Jewish mother. 

“They (her parents) left us 
with the option to do what we 
wanted,” Herbert said. “My par- 
ents haven’t forced me into any- 
thing.” 

Herbert celebrates Christ- 
mas and Hanukkah, giving equal 
time to both, although she affili- 


ates herself with the Jewish faith 
more than Roman Catholic. 

Although students will 
be celebrating the holidays, 
Cummings said students seem to 
be losing their spirituality. 

“Tt’s not the fact that people 
are not Catholic the observation 
that causes worry is that there is 
no faith in anything,’ Cummings 
said. 

Cummings said the rea- 
son behind the decrease in faith 
is unidentifiable, but gradual 
changes in the demographics of 
the student body may have to do 
with it. 

“Our Mass attendance has 
gone down,” he said, “but the de- 
mographics of the students have 
changed, too.” 

The increase of internation- 
al students has caused statistical 
changes, Cummings said. The 
number of Vermonters attending 
St. Michael’s has jumped to 20 
percent of the school population, 
and Vermont is not a very Catho- 
lic state, Cummings said. 


In the spring of 2004, Vince 
Bolduc, professor of sociology 
and anthropology, conducted a 
survey based on 436 St. Michael’s 
students. Students were asked 
to answer questions about their 
religious preferences and those 
of their families. Fifty-seven 
percent of students called them- 
selves Catholics, 12 percent were 
Protestants, 11 percent identified 
“other religions” and 20 percent 
had no particular religious asso- 
ciation. 

Thirty-four percent of stu- 
dents claimed their families 
were extremely Catholic, 32 per- 
cent were somewhat Catholic, 5 
percent were strongly Protestant, 
10 percent were somewhat Prot- 
estant, 11 percent claimed other 
and 7 percent said their families 
had no particular religious affili- 
ation. 
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Students buckle down for finals week 


Resources available on campus for 


By Kelly Spillane 
Staff Writer 


The end of the semester and exam 
time can be extremely stressful for college 
students. There are many ways to avoid 
and alleviate some of that pressure. St. 
Michael’s College provides a number of re- 
sources that students can use to help them 
get organized and get work done. 

Students may find themselves at the 
end of a semester, faced with two or more 
papers that usually count for a large por- 
tion of their grade. 

“TJ have four or five finals to study 
for,” sophomore Maryse Smith said. “I just 
handed in one paper and I have another one 
due on Monday.” 

One resource for students that St. Mi- 
chael’s has to offer is the Writing Center. 

The Writing Center is staffed by stu- 
dents who have been taught how to teach 
writing, said Elizabeth Inness-Brown, the 
director. 

“The Writing Center can help any stu- 
dent with any kind of paper at any stage of 
the writing process,” she said. 

Inness-Brown said that it is vital to 
plan ahead with writing final papers espe- 
cially because more students seem to take 
advantage of the Writing Center toward the 
end of the semester. 

“This is unfortunate,’ Inness-Brown 
said. “This is not the best time to try to 
learn how to write. That should happen 
earlier in the semester.” 

“You can tell it’s finals time when stu- 
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Junior Peter Miller studies for finals in the library on Monday, Dec. 5. 


dents come in and are instantly stressed 
out when there isn’t an appointment open,” 
said sophomore Caillen Bollas who has a 
work study job as the receptionist at the 
front desk of the Klein building. “You can 
see it in their face; they have so much to do 
in such a little amount of time.” 

The writing center’s regular hours end 
on Dec.8, Inness-Brown said. 

“The writing coaches are students,” 
Inness-Brown said. “They need time to 
study for their own exams and to write 
their own papers. However, a few coaches 
may volunteer hours during exam week; 


there will be special sign-up sheets for 
those timeslots.” 

The Student Resource Center is also 
located in Klein, just down the hall from 
the Writing Center. 

“We meet with students one-on-one 
to help design a schedule for managing 
time to study for exams and also provide 
personal counseling to help with stress,” 
said Donna Atwater, a career development 
counselor. 

“Students need to make their appoint- 
ments in advance,” Atwater said. 

The center is prepared for nervous stu- 


improving study skills and dealing with stress 


dents, with hand-outs and packets with in- 
formation including: how to organize notes, 
tips for working with study groups, what to 
do if you become anxious during an exam 
and how to study for different kinds of tests 
such as math, essay or multiple choice. 

“There are a variety of things students 
can do to prepare,” Atwater said. “Students 
should manage their time, understand what 
material the exam covers, and take the best 
care of themselves as they can, which in- 
cludes sleeping and eating well.” 

“Being prepared is the best answer to 
avoiding stress,” Atwater said. “Also, using 
your professors as a resource is key, since 
they know the material the best.” 


Each student has study techniques to_ 


get through the crunch time of finals. 

“T just lock myself in the library until 
I feel that ’ve got everything down pat,” 
sophomore Elizabeth Trojnor-Riley. said. 
“I’m not stressed out yet, but I’m sure I will 
be. My advice to any first-year students 
would be: Don’t pull all-nighters.” 

Sophomore Liana Demarco has five 
finals to study for and a final paper worth 
25 percent of her grade. 

“T start by trying to figure out what 
will not be on the test,” Demarco said. “My 
advice to freshmen is to definitely solo 
study before you do any group studying.” 

Smith, the sophomore, sees meet- 
ing your body’s basic needs as essential. 
“Make sure you eat, sleep and drink cof- 
fee,” she said. 


First-years head home for the holidays 


Students and parents must readjust to living under the same roof for a month 


By Amy Kingston 
Staff Writer 


During Thanksgiving break, many 
first-year students got a preview of what 
living at home again over winter break will 
be like. 

“Tt was my first time home since Au- 
gust, so I loved it,” said first-year Cara Tun- 
ney. “It was really nice to spend time with 
my family and hang out with my friends 
since I really hadn’t seen any of them.” 

First-year students can experience a 
range of feelings when they are heading 
home for the holidays, said Julia Wick, a 
personal counselor at the Student Resource 
Center. They have begun the process of 
separation, and with that comes indepen- 
dence and a sense of self-responsibility, 
Wick said. Going home means adjusting 
to rules and perhaps expectations again, 
and balancing the two can be challenging, 
Wick said. 

“T still had to listen to my parents spout 
out their rules before I left the house,” Tun- 
ney said. “The usual ‘don’t drink and drive 
and be safe’ sort of thing, but I don’t mind 
it.” 

The most helpful thing that students 
and parents can do to ease the transition, 
and to understand the changes is to talk 
about their experiences with each other, 
Wick said. 

“For the student, it’s important to share 
what they have experienced, talk about 
their feelings, include their parents in their 
life away from them,” Wick said. “For the 
parents, listening to their child and being 
present for him or her is crucial.” 


Returning home for the holidays is a 
time to rejuvenate and refresh, Wick said. 
This should also involve rest and relax- 
ation, as well as having fun. 

First-year student Chris Gosselin said 
it was weird getting back into the routine 
of living at home again over Thanksgiving. 
He found that not only was he given more 
attention, he had more freedom, as well. 

“It was nice, you know, now that I 
think of it,’ Gosselin said. “My parents 
really didn’t have to enforce anything un- 
usual. I didn’t have to tell them I was going 
out, or when I was coming back. I did it 
anyway to be nice to my Mom.” 

Chris’ father, Kenneth Gosselin, said 
his expectations of Chris did not change; 
however, he noticed his son acting more 
responsibly. 

“We are experiencing a maturing, 
young man who, like St. Paul once re- 
marked, has begun to ‘put aside childish 
ways,” Kenneth Gosselin said. “He gets 
up earlier in the morning, is more cordial 
and respectful of his two younger sisters, 
was more helpful around the house, more 
communicative and agreeable.” 

While most parents are overwhelmed 
enough with having one child return home 
from college for the holidays; Bernie Mey- 
ler, father of sophomore Katie Meyler, said 
he was fortunate enough to experience the 
“whirlwind” of having both Katie and his 
daughter Lindsay, a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, return home for 
Thanksgiving this year. 

“It was so apparent this Thanksgiving 
that 90 percent of the household noise was 
created by only 20 percent of the household 


“For the student, it’s important 
to share what they have 
experienced, talk about their 
feelings, include their parents 


in their life away from them.” 


Julia Wick, 
personal counselor 


members. There was no question my girls 
were home,” Bernie said. “The noise deci- 
bel increased tenfold.” 

His wife, Mary Meyler, described 
their daughters’ homecoming like seeing 
them after a long vacation. 

“You need to talk and catch up be- 
cause you haven’t been seeing each other 
every day,” she said. “After the first night it 
was like they never left.” 

The part she struggles with the most 
while her daughters are away at school is 
having to remember that they are not ba- 
bies anymore, she said. 

“They are smart and they need to 
make decisions for themselves,” she said. 
“I’m here now to guide, not decide. The 
biggest struggle for me is not knowing 
where they are and who they are with all 
the time. They tell me a lot, but they don’t 
tell me it all.” 

Adjusting to life away from home 
while needing the security of the “nest” can 


be difficult for students, Wick said. It can 
be full of emotional ups and downs, with 
the excitement of independence and antici- 
pation of good things to come balanced by 
anxiety and sadness about leaving what is 
so familiar and safe. 
“I’m too busy cleaning up the mess 
they left behind to be upset that they are 
gone again now,” Mary said. “I miss them, 
but I know that I will see them in three 
weeks and that’s what I think about.” 


Chris Gosselin said he will feel “more — 


at home” over winter break because he’ll 


have more time to settle in and grow accus- — 


tomed to his old habits, wants, and needs. 
“I’m more scared about coming back 
to school after such a long time away from 
what now is the ‘norm,” he said. 
Cara Tunney said she is excited to go 


home for winter break because she had so - 


much fun over Thanksgiving break and 
did not get to see everyone she had wanted 
to see since she was only home for a short 
period of time. She is, however, worried 
about being home for an entire month. 

“I know I’m going to want to come 
back to school and see all my friends way 
before the break ends,’ Tunney said. “I 
think it’s going to become extremely bor- 
ing being home for a month.” 

“The sad thing is they always have 
to return to school,” Bernie Meyler said. 
“Nothing compares to seeing the smiling 
face that is thrilled to be home again. I see 
the stress run away from them in each step 
as they enter their home sweet home. I will 
always cherish the long-awaited hug and 
kiss hello.” 
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Sophomores Mark Gould and 
Evan Sivo of Alumni 411 express 
their opinion of flooding in their 
hall after a sprinkler was set off 
Saturday, Dec. 3. 





Gould lost a semester’s worth 
of notes to water damage. Both 
roommates suffered damage to 
clothing, electronic equipment 
and a down comforter. 


Photos by 
Jonah Kessel 


1873-76 


ABOVE: Jason Maguire holds a textbook ruined by water damage in the 
Alumni Hall flooding. Maguire and his girlfriend lost textbooks, some of 
which were meant to be used for two semesters. 


LEFT: Head coach Tom O’Shea gives the referee his opinion on a deci- 
sion Wednesday, Dec. 30, in St. Michael’s men’s basketball victory over 
Bentley College. 


& zi — 


ABOVE: The Rev. Marcel Rainville leads a service Friday, Dec. 2, in the 
Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel to honor four church women killed 
25 years ago in El Salvador by the U.S.-backed Salvadoran military. 


RIGHT: St. Michael’s fans celebrate Wednesday, Dec. 30, during the 80- 
71 men’s basketball victory over Bentley College. 
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Grandparents, parents and children gather at the Ohavi Zedek Synagogue on Monday, Nov. 27, to sing, read and eat bagels. 


Bubbies, Babies and Bagels 


Jewish program unites the young and old 






Et a 


Program organizer Sarah Klionsky leads 
a song at Bubbies, Babies and Bagels. 
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Lila (left) and Sona Iyengar are not Jew- 
ish, but attend the program regularly. 


By Michael Kreutz 
Staff Writer 


Bubbies, Babies and Bagels is a 7-year- 
old program bringing together children un- 
der 3 and “bubbies,” the Yiddish word for 
grandmothers. The group sings Jewish songs 
and reads Jewish stories every Monday from 
10 to 11 a.m. at the Ohavi Zedek Synagogue 
in Burlington. : 

One bubby who participates in the pro- 
gram is Ruth Baskin, a retired professional 
singer and radio actress. 

“Tt tugs at my heartstrings to be part of 
a program that fosters such a caring environ- 
ment,” Baskin said. “It helps teach respect 
and hospitality for others.” 

“She adds an element of the third gen- 
eration,” program organizer Sarah Klionsky 
said. “She is a great singer and a wonderful 
storyteller.” 

“Tt’s wonderful,’ Hilary Neroni said. 
Her twins attend the program almost every 
week. “You get to interact with parents of 


other young kids and share your experi- 
ences.” 

“Tt is open to everyone,” Klionsky said. 
“Older people have a chance to interact with 
children. Younger people can get support in 
their parenting.” 

Klionsky added that participants do not 
have to be Jewish to participate. 

Although the age limit is set at 3, there 
is no restriction to how soon a child can 
come. “One parent came with an 11-day-old 
infant,” Baskin said. 

“Tt’s a warm, loving atmosphere, espe- 
cially toward the kids,” Neroni said. “All 
activities are geared toward them.” 

Bubbies, Babies and Bagels has been a 
rewarding experience for Baskin. 

“What a remarkable, priceless gift I’ve 
received through contact with parents and 
little ones,’ Baskin said. “In time, I sincere- 
ly hope that their innocence will become un- 
derstanding and tolerance of others, as they 
make their way into the real world.” 





Theo Neroni goes to the synagogue 
weekly with his twin brother, Dashiell. 








Renee Taft (right) and daughter Maya 
Jenson sing and dance to a Jewish song. 


Students build a future by building schools in a war-torn land 
St. Michael's students share African culture to fund-raise for upcoming project 


By Brittany Hutton 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to teach Ver- 
monters about the life and edu- 
cation of a refugee, St. Michael’s 
students going on a service trip to 
Sudan in May presented a typical 
day in a Sudanese refugee camp 
at the Brownell Library in Essex 
on Monday, Nov. 21. 

Through the presentation, 
slides and Sudanese food, reli- 
gious studies professor and trip 
leader Robert Lair said he wanted 
to raise awareness about the need 
for educational funding in coun- 
tries such as Sudan and Uganda. 

“We want to try to highlight 
the need of school supplies and to 
build more secondary schools for 
children,” Lair said. 

A crowd of 19 adults and 
more than 10 children watched 
the presentation. 

“It was an overall great pre- 
sentation, and I think everyone re- 
ally enjoyed it, as well,” Brownell 
Library Director Penny Pillsbury 
said. 

Six St. Michael’s students 
and three Sudanese refugees liv- 


How to help 


» The MOVE International 
Market will be in the lobby of 
Alliot Hall on Dec. 5-9. Jew- 
elry, clothing, art and wood 
carvings from Uganda and 
India will be sold to benefit all 
MOVE International service 
trips. 


ing in the Burlington area will go 
to Sudan with the goal of build- 
ing 20 secondary schools to serve 
15,000 students. They are raising 
money and will bring $10,000 to 
start building. 

Service trips to Uganda and 
Sudan in the past were led by 
former MOVE trip leader Robert 
Fleming, and led to the develop- 
ment of this year’s trip. 

Senior Ruth Bernstein went 
on the 2004 trip and has helped 
plan, fund-raise and publicize 
this year’s service trip, although 
she will not be going. 

“IT have really profited and 
learned so much from my in- 
volvement in all of this and would 
sincerely recommend it to anyone 
who has related interest,’ Bern- 
stein said, 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Senior Patrick Asaba from Uganda explains the life of a refugee to children at the Brownell Library in Essex 
on Monday, Noy, 21. 
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Helping El Salvador, then and now 


CULTURES 


St. Michael's students prepare for 2006 service trip 


By Mary Lake 
Cultures Editor 


During the 1970s four Ameri- 
can churchwomen dedicated their 
lives to the citizens of El Salva- 
dor during a bloody civil war. 
This March, five St. Michael’s 
students will provide similar as- 
sistance and supplies to the war’s 
survivors and their descendants 
during a 10-day service trip. 

Last week was the 25th an- 
niversary of the death of Sisters 
Maura Clarke, Ita Ford, Dorothy 
Kazel and lay missioner Jean 
Donovan. Killed by an Ameri- 
can-backed military, the four 
women are regarded as martyrs 
of the war. 

Senior Anna Young said their 
work inspires all the international 
trips through St. Michael’s by 
giving students a better sense of 
a global community. 

Young and seniors Katie 


How to help 


» The Angelito tree is on the 
second floor of the library. Do- 
nations go to children at the 
Aldea Infantil orphanage. 


Powers, Josh Kyller and juniors 
John Dermody and Liz Koelnych, 
are members of Alianza, a club 
promoting Latino culture. They 
are also fund raising for several 
independent projects to help the 
Aldea Infantil orphanage and a 
nursing home in San Miguel, El 
Salvador. 

“T’m raising money for beds 
for the nursing home,’ Powers 
said. 

“They like playing soccer 
and stuff, so I wanted to bring 
Hacky Sacks,’ said Dermody, 
who is also collecting art supplies 
for the children at the orphanage. 

“They need basic things, 
even gloves,” said Kyller, who 


asked hospitals in Massachusetts 
and the University of Vermont 
to donate supplies to the nursing 
home’s clinic. 

Trip leader and St. Mi- 
chael’s Spanish professor Marta 
Umanzor grew up in El Salvador 
and worked with the four women. 
Umanzor, along with Alianza 
and her Advanced Conversation 
Spanish class, organized a series 
of events to honor their work. 

Umanzor said the women 
were able to work hard for Sal- 
vadorians because they were im- 
mersed in the culture during a 
time when citizens were nervous 
and scared. 

“(Salvadorans) thought they 
were secure because they were 
with American nuns,” Umanzor 
said. “After their deaths, (the Sal- 
vadorans) escaped to the moun- 
tains.” 

Umanzor fled El Salvador in 
1981 at the advice of her mother. 








It was many years until she was 
able to return, but she never for- 
got the work of the four American 
women. 

Religious studies professor 
Joseph Kroger has traveled to El 
Salvador since 1986 and led trips 
with Umanzor throughout the 
1980s and 1990s. 

“A lot of the issues the wom- 
en were dealing with like poverty 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Spanish professor 
Marta Umanzor 
(right) and first-year 
students (from left) 
Megan McCarthy, 
Merrin Mandigo, 
Lora Kelley and Jes- 
sie Allen hold posters 
of the four American 
women killed in 
E] Salvador and a 
Salvadoran flag on 
Friday, Dec. 2. 





Photo by Emily Heffernan 
Junior Victoria Coll dishes out chili, a common meal in E] Salvador, at 
the International Coffee Hour on Thursday, Dec. 1. 


and depression in the Third World 
are still present today, maybe even 
worse,” Kroger said. 

“I think it is important to 
have role models like these four 
courageous women. To me, 
they’re what Catholic people call 
saints.” 


Graffiti on campus: Is it art or vandalism? 


By Thomas Kingston © 
Guest Cultures Columnist 


Graffiti, by its broadest defi- 
nition, is a drawing or writing. 
It is etymologically related to 
“graphic.” More commonly, the 
term is used to describe draw- 
ings or statements that have been 
inscribed on walls or other sur- 
faces. 

I would add that graffiti is 
quite similar to a dream. It is a re- 
flection of what is on the mind of 
the artist. The biggest difference 
is the artist is fully awake while 
producing graffiti and therefore 
has a tremendous amount of con- 
trol in determining the content. 

Creative expressions normal- 
ly must be produced to conform 
to the standards of the patron who 
is paying for it, the professor who 
is grading it or the publisher who 
will decide whether or not to use 
it. Graffiti, on the other hand, 
only needs to bring satisfaction 
to the artist, perhaps the mere joy 
of doing something that is wrong 
and getting away with it. 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Graffiti found by Kingston in a bathroom stall on the third floor of 


Alumni Hall. 





COLUMN 


To an archeologist or sociolo- 
gist, graffiti is a useful reflection 
because it contains material that 
would not be interesting to a pa- 
tron or publisher. Therefore we 
can learn about elements of soci- 
ety which are otherwise unavail- 
able. 

Within the primitive society 
of third-floor Alumni, upon the 
wall of a bathroom stall, there 
exists the statement, “Alliot = 
Diareha.” This reminds me of a 


time, several years ago, when a 
resident assistant pointed to some 
substance in the sink in a dorm 
bathroom and apologetically ex- 
plained, “that’s Alliot.” It is pos- 
sible that the substance originated 
from Alliot and spent some time 
in a corrosive environment before 
being deposited into the sink. 
The Very Rev. Eugene Alliot, 
was one of the first Edmundites 
who emigrated from France and 
founded St. Michael’s College. He 
had a variety of roles, including 
professor and treasurer, and he 
was the fifth president of the col- 
lege. The building containing our 





cafeteria was named in his honor. 
I wonder if the decision makers at 
the time could have predicted that 
his name would somehow become 
synonymous with bodily fluids 
emitted by people who are ill. 

On the same wall is an im- 


-age of St. Michael. Usually, de- 


pictions of St. Michael show him 
holding a sword in one hand and 
the scales of justice in the other. 
In Alumni Hall, the figure was 
holding a cigarette lighter with an 
extremely tall flame and a bottle 
labeled “40 oz.” I’m sure there are 
caricatures of St. Anselm at St. 
Anselm College, of St. Olaf at St. 
Olaf College and of Notre Dame 
at the University of Notre Dame. 

Art history professor Amy 
Werbel said graffiti as an art form 
“can be beautiful and expressive 
and a wonderful non-violent way 
for people to protest, or proclaim, 
or whatever. The problem is that 
it is also a criminal offense, often 
against the property of others. 
It also can be a vehicle for hate 
crimes,” as we have seen on our 
own campus recently. 


Unfortunately, I have never 
seen graffiti at St. Michael’s that 
has any artistic merit. And graf- 
fiti that qualifies as hateful is 
somewhat common. 

Recently, colleague Julia 
Duffy and I removed graffiti 
from a door on an all-male floor 
in Ryan Hall. The image con- 
tained two men and one woman. 
They were nude. The men with 
oversized genitalia seemed to be 
assaulting the woman. The im- 
age was taken away by smearing 
a toxic chemical onto the door 
to remove the top layer of paint. 
The removal took about an hour. 
During this time, many residents 
passing by stopped to lament that 
this type of activity happens on 
their floor. It is possible that the 
person who made this graffiti is 
among those who spoke to me. 
His comments were probably sin- 
cere but he was in a different state 
of mind at the time he drew it. 


Thomas Kingston is a St. Michael's 
janitor recruited by Cultures editor 
Mary Lake to write about graffiti. 
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One man does it all 


Keller Williams uses two hands to play a dozen instruments 


By Courtney Alex 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


Lights cast down on the stage 
with no signs of human presence. The 
multigenerational crowd awaits the per- 
formance. A dozen instruments including 

- drums, a multitude of guitars, a keyboard, 
a bass, a trombone and other random piec- 
es, are displayed-on an oriental carpet. As 
the lights go down, one man walks out, 
dressed casually and barefoot. The crowd 
goes crazy. This buffet of instruments is 
all for him. He is a one-man band. He is 
Keller Williams. 

A Virginia native, Williams has played 
instruments since he was a child. He has 
traveled all over, dazzling audiences with 
his multi tasking talent. At his shows, he 
wants his audience to unwind and relax be- 
cause he is doing the same. 

“As far as the show goes, I want the 
audience to forget their problems and 
world issues and to be entertained for a few 
hours,” Williams said. “Same with my re- 
cords. Just be able to listen and not worry 
what’s happening. People can find positive 
thoughts.” 

Williams has performed sold-out 
shows in Vermont on several occasions. 
His sound is produced by using a loop, 
which is a foot switch, to record. For in- 
stance, he hits the loop button, plays a few 
riffs on his guitar, hits it again, and plays 
back what he just played. This enables him 
to jump from one instrument to another 
making it sound as though a full six-piece 
band is behind him. 

His lyrics are both serious and humor- 
ous, reflecting on his life, love, touring and 
even on some kids who once tore down a 
fence at a Grateful Dead show. 

In his musical career, he has released, 
nine albums, including two live albums 
and one made with the jam bluegrass group 
The String Cheese Incident. In 2004, his 
first DVD was released which includes 100 
minutes of concert footage and behind-the- 
scenes clips. 

“Loop” was the first live album re- 
leased. Williams’ covers other artists’ mu- 
sic like Joni Mitchell, The Grateful Dead 
and Prince. 

“Stage,” is his most recent double live 
album, which includes a variety of experi- 
ments with instruments and vocals, and in- 
cludes covers like Queen and David Bow- 
ie’s “Under Pressure.” 

““Loop’ is the very beginning stages 
of this loop fascination,” Williams said. “It 
was built from a seed to a monster. ‘Stage’ 
is further along in the evolving process.” 

“Home” is Williams’ most recent 
studio album. It is more significant than 
any other album because previously, other 
musicians helped out on his albums, but 
“Home” is all Williams, experimenting 


Fun Keller facts 


> Nickname: K-Dub 

® Sleep he needs in one night: 
9.5 hours 

» In his CD player: “Punta Maya 
Presents: Latin Lounge” 

» Favorite food: Smart Start or 
Honey Nut Cheerios, and if those 
aren't around, just regular Cheerios 
> WVieaning behind his song “Butt, 
Ass, Nipple:” “| feel that the term 
‘butt, ass, nipple’ means that it’s 
really really ... cold.” 
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Photo courtesy of wildlupin.com 


Keller Williams performs at the Senator Theater in Chico, Calif., on March 17, 2002. Wil- 
liams plays a variety of instruments and uses a loop to make it sound like a full band. 


with instruments he isn’t used to playing. 
He was so impressed by his friends who 
played a variety of instruments that he 
tried to do it himself. 

“T utilized the talent that surrounds 
me,” Williams said. 

Williams is working on two albums. 
“Grass” was recorded in a day and a half 
with bluegrass artists Larry and Jenny 
Keel. Williams said it is “a non-traditional 
type of bluegrass.” This is only available 
via Web site or at shows. 

The other album in the works is 
“Youth.” Williams said he turned to mu- 
sical heroes and friends to help represent 
a mix of musical tastes. The album will 
be out in July because he is still waiting to 
work with some musicians. 

“T’m holding on to my dreams,” Wil- 
liams said. ? 

The lineup for “Youth” includes The 
String Cheese Incident, Martin Sexton, 
John Molo, Steve Kimock and the Grateful 
Dead’s Bob Weir. 

Working with Weir has been a dream 
come true for Williams who got to travel 
to Weir’s house and play with him. A few 
years back, the two performed together at 
Red Rocks in Colorado. Williams said was 
a highlight of his career. 

“I’m a huge Grateful Dead fan and to 
play with Bob was a true rush,” Williams 
said. “The rehearsal was so cool. It was 
just us in this small room playing togeth- 
er. 


When asked who he would like to play 


. with Williams said slowly, as though he 


had just stepped out of a smoke-filled VW 
bus, “Jerry, man. I would love to just sit 
and pick bluegrass with him. We could just 
space out and play,” referring to the Grate- 
ful Dead’s late lead guitarist and vocalist, 
Jerry Garcia. 

Though Williams has his own sound, 





“T’m a huge Grateful Dead 
fan, and to play with Bob 
(Weir) was a true rush. The 
rehearsal was so cool. It was 
just us in this small room 
playing together.” 


Keller Williams 


he was influenced by various artists from 
Ani DiFranco to Victor Wooten. Singer 
and guitarist Michael Hedges influenced 
him the most. 

“Michael Hedges showed me what a 
solo artist can do with a microphone and 
guitar,” Williams said. “It’s a performing 
art. It’s not just playing and singing.” 

In his free time, Williams lives in 
Fredericksburg, Va., with his wife, Emily, 
l-year-old daughter, Emma, and two dogs, 
whom he also writes about. He works on 
his own radio show called “Keller’s Cel- 
lar.” Williams said the show airs in 20 cit- 
ies. He looks for stations that don’t play a 
lot of commercials and are “ruleless.” 

“T can play whatever I want, and I do,” 
Williams said. “I can tell you what I don’t 
play is country and opera.” 

Williams began playing guitar in his 
early teens. He was mainly self-taught, 
just imitating what he heard other musi- 
cians play. When he was 17 years old he 
started performing around Virginia at bars 
and clubs. In 1995, he was discovered by 
The String Cheese Incident which is when 
he really started to get noticed. He played 





Keller in concert 

> Where: Higher Ground, South 
Burlington 

> When: Saturday, Dec. 10 


> Time: Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
atOp.m. - 


> Tickets: SOLD OUT 


with them on at times and soon headed off 
for his solo tour. 

Williams urges musicians to stick with 
their passion because it is exactly what he 
did. Now, years later, he is surrounded by 
music. 

“Play what you love,” Williams said. 
“Use the music as therapy and try not to 
make it a business. Once you become 
comfortable with the music, the business . 
will come. It is better to use it as therapy 
than to make it a business.” 

Vermonters may recognize him from 
his performances at Higher Ground. He 
played at the University of Vermont last 
spring. He enjoys coming to Vermont and 
looks forward to his Dec. 10 show at the 
new Higher Ground. 

“T love Vermont,” Williams said. “It’s 
just flat-out cool. Young, hungry, hairy 
people flock there. ... It’s a cool magnet 
with environmentally conscious folks, that 
makes it even more passionate.” 

Fans are impressed with Williams’ 
onstage performance. 

“T’ve seen him many times, and every 
time is just as energetic and fun,” senior 
Jen Callei said. “I know whenever I go see 
him I am guaranteed to have a good time.” 

Jesse Wimberly traveled from West- 
port, Mass., to see Williams a few years 
ago at Higher Ground. 

“My favorite part of the show was when 
Keller started talking to the audience, then 
started playing guitar, then played a bass 
line and then started doing stuff with his 
voice,” Wimberly said. “By the time it was 
over, this one guy had a full-blown song.” 

Williams laughed when asked why 
people should come see him play. There 
was a brief silence while he decided on an 
answer that suited his music and personal- 
ity. 

“People should come see me because 
it’ll be a gathering of grooves,” Williams 
said. “It ain’t nothing but a party.” 





Photo Courtesy of Jambase Press 
Keller Williams. 
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Japhy Ryder is (from left): Pat Ormiston on bass, Jason Thime on drums, Will Andrews on trumpet and Jer- 


emy Kizina on guitar. 


By Jameson Aubut 
Staff Writer 

aphy Ryder is a Burlington- 

based band that is slowly 

growing in _ popularity. 

The group describe itself 
as “Miles Davis meets The Slip 
meets Sound Tribe meets Sec- 
tor Nine meets Funkadelic meets 
Pearl Jam meets Mogwai.” 

The band is made up of 
alumni guitarist Jeremy Kizina, 
bassist Pat Ormiston, drummer 
Jason Thime and senior trumpet 
player Will Andrews 

Andrews will graduate in 
May. He plans to stay in Ver- 
mont and play with Japhy Ryder. 
Kizina said the band will prob- 
ably have more freedom. 

“We won’t be as restricted,” 
Kizina said. 

Japhy Ryder does not have 
a singer. They rely on each other 
and their instruments to get its 
message across to fans. 

“We would just rather ex- 
press ourselves musically,” Kizina 
said. 

Over the past few years there 


Material Girl is back 


Way back in October 1982, 
before many of us here at St. Mi- 
chael’s College were even born, 
an unknown dance artist named 
Madonna dropped her first sin- 
gle, the incredibly simple, yet 
deceptively catchy “Everybody.” 
The song was a big hit in clubs, 
but failed to generate much inter- 
est anywhere else. 

It took nearly a year for her 
to score her first mainstream hit 
with “Holiday,” and since then 
she has run through fashion 
styles and musical genres faster 
and more successfully than any 
of other stars. 

Now, more than 23 years lat- 
er, Madonna has returned unapol- 
ogetically to her club roots with 
her 11th album, “Confessions on 
a Dance Floor.” The bulk of the 
album was co-produced by 


Japhy Ryder 


dates 
® Thursday, Dec. 8 


Monopole, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


10 p.m. 21-plus 

FREE 
> Friday, Dec. 9. 38 Main, 

Winooski oe ‘ 
40 p.m. 21-plus 

FREE 


has been discussion of another 
layer to the band. 

“There has been talk of an- 
other horn or keyboard player,” 
Kizina said. “But right now it 
works as a quartet.” 

The name Japhy Ryder comes 
from the name of a character in 
Jack Kerouac’s book “Dharma 
Bums.” The Character Japhy 
Ryder is based on the real-life 
poet Gary Snyder who was a big 
influence to Jack Kerouac. 

Each member was influenced 
by different artists. Thime said 


REVIEW 


By Michael 
Langenmayr 
Staff Write 





Madonna and Stuart Price, a Brit- 
ish DJ who often works under the 
names Jacques Lu Cont and Les 
Rhythmes Digitales. 

The album kicks off with the 
instantly addictive “Hung Up.” 


- As it flows effortlessly into “Get 


Together,” it’s easy to notice that 
the lush techno landscapes of the 
critically acclaimed 1998 release 
“Ray of Light” and the electric- 
acoustic mash-up of the equally 
acclaimed 2000 album “Music” 
are long gone. “Confessions” is 


that he wished he could have been 
part of Paul Simon’s “Graceland” 
album, while Ormiston said he 
would have wanted to be part of 
the song “Stuff” by Miles Da- 
vis. Andrews said he would have 
liked to be part of “Echo” by 
Pink Floyd, and Kizina said he 
wished he could have performed 


onthe first disc of Led Zeppelin’s 


“Physical Graffiti.” 

The band has been writing to- 
gether for two years but has only 
been performing for a year and a 
half. In that time Japhy Ryder has 
managed to perform with big art- 
ists such as The Roots, Tea Leaf 
Green and Lotus. 

“Performing with The Roots 
was really weird,” Kizina said. 

The band wasn’t used to per- 
forming in front of hundreds of 
people. 

“We are so use to being on 
small stages and then all of a sud- 
den we are on this giant stage with 
a 10-foot moat between us an the 
crowd, and we could not really 
hear each other,” Ormiston said. 

The popularity of Japhy 


about thumping beats and catchy 
lyrics that are meant to keep you 
dancing all through the night. It 
helps that Price has mixed the 
CD so that each track segues into 
the next without any break in the 
beat, giving it a club feel unlike 
anything else in stores today. Both 
mixed and unmixed versions are 
available on iTunes. 

While the continuous mix 
keeps.the album danceable all the 
way through, the tempo is notice- 
ably slower during a couple of 
tracks like, “I Love New York,” 
which blends dance and pop- 
rock the way her early-’80s hits 
“Burning Up” and “Gambler” 
did. The song is also notable for 
having some of the worst lyrics 
on the album — “I don’t like cit- 
ies, but J like New York / Other 
places make me feel like a dork,” 


Evolution of the beat 


Japhy Ryder’s music grows along with audience 
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Will Andrews and Jeremy Kizina rock out at the WWPV Benefit Con- 
cert on Saturday, Dec. 3, at Eddie’s Place. 


Ryder has mostly been spread 
from word of mouth. Recently 
the band started a myspace.com 
account and within the first few 
days got about 100 hits. 

The band said one of the 
main attractions at Japhy Ryder 
concerts is that no show is never 
the same. The group uses impro- 
visation so songs always sound 
different. 

“When we record a CD I 
think our fans will understand 
and if they really get us will ap- 
prove of the improvisational and 
it makes all of our shows a little 
different,’ Kizina said. “We have 
around 30 songs, which is more 
than enough for a CD.” 

The band has gained a fol- 
lowing in Burlington and is gain- 
ing popularity outside of Ver- 
mont. One of its best shows was at 
the Lion’s Den in New York City. 

“It was just one of those 
shows were everything felt into 
place,” Thime said. 

Saturday night Japhy Ryder 
played at Eddie’s Place, the new 
student lounge. The band came 





Overall grade: B+ 


she sings. Thankfully, the song’s 
catchy chorus more than makes 
up for the embarrassing opening 
verse. 

The tempo picks back up 
with “Let It Will Be,” but the al- 
bum hits dance nirvana in tracks 


on at 11 p.m. for an hour. As the 
band started to play more people 
started showing up. 

“T’ve been on their mailing 
list for over a year now,” Informa- 
tion Technology employee John 
Connors said. “I do not think of 
them as a rock band but more of a 
jam band with a great rhythm sec- 
tions with an awesome trumpet 
player and a great lead guitarist.” 

Connors came to the concert 
with his 13-year-old son, Liam. 
Liam plays the trombone and said 
Japhy Ryder is a great band. John 
agreed. 

“They are a band with actu- 
ally great musicians and someone 
I can take my family to see,” John 
Connors said. “Although they 
do not have a singer, and I know 
some people who wish that they 
did I do not think that they really 
need one because they seem to 
get there meaning across without 
one.” 

Other concert-goers agreed. 

“Japhy Ryder was really tight 
and I really got into it,’ alumnus 
Edward Burke said. 


Madonna's newest album proves 
she still has the moves and the fans 


like “Sorry” and “Jump,” both of 
which harken back to 1989’s “Ex- 
press Yourself,’ at least in mes- 
sage. “You’re not half the man 
you think you are” she sings on 
“Sorry.” 

In the album closer, “Like It 
Or Not,” Madonna declares she’s 
unashamed of who she is, de- 
spite some of the mistakes she’s 
made. As the beat comes to an 
abrupt end and the album fades ° 
out over an acoustic guitar, you 
finally come to realize why Ma- 
donna is the undisputed Queen 
of Pop. She’s sold millions of al- 
bums worldwide and has been on 
the Billboard’s since her start, but 
it’s her talent and undeterred am- 
bition that has made her both an 
artist and an icon. 
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Painting their way to graduation 


Seniors work hard 
to complete final 
art projects for display 


By Andrew Kaiser 
Staff Writer 


Senior art majors finishing their the- 
sis projects will present them to the public 
during the spring semester. 

Associate professor of fine arts Will 
Mentor said a student’s senior thesis can be 
done in painting in the fall or print-making 
in the spring. Seniors must take a senior 
exposition component as well. 

“In a normal class the idea is that a 
teacher comes in with all of this material 
that he or she presents to the class and then 
it’s the student’s job to not only understand 
the material, but then is to think about 
it and then spit it back and also to inter- 
pret the material,’ said Mentor, who also 
teaches the painting tutorial. “In this class 
the student proposes a project, so there’s 
no material that I present to the class so as 
much as I am responding to the student’s 
idea.” 

In Mentor’s class, students present 
themes for their projects along with three 
artists who do similar work. 

As students progress, Mentor critiques 
their work. Mentor asks students a lot of 
questions about what they are doing with 
elements of the project. 

“T try to get the student to be aware 
that when you make a painting, everything 
on that canvas has been done by you,” 
Mentor said. “I try to make them think as a 
painter, not just as an image maker.” 

Another goal of the class is to get the 
students to start thinking of their paintings 
as part of a group, not just a single work, 
Mentor said. In Mentor’s class, students 
must complete five paintings. At the end 
of the semester, students must complete a 
two-page paper about their paintings and 


Senior Pete Cernosia poses with his artwork for his thesis on Monday, Dec. 5 in Sloane Hall. 


present them to their class. 

In the spring students hang their 
paintings in McCarthy Arts Center, Men- 
tor said. In this part of their thesis students 
learn how to properly hang art, use light- 
ing and properly sequence their paintings 
to create the best effect. 

Senior art major Pete Cernosia has 
been working all semester and working on 
his project a lot outside of class. 

“My theme is improvised abstract 
art,” Cernosia said. “All of my paintings 
are oil-paint based.” 

Cernosia said he is content with the 
overall process of his project. . 

“T am happy with how it is turning out 
because it is improvised art, so I can paint 


whatever I feel like painting,’ Cernosia 
said. “I decided to do this type of abstract 
art because I took two oil-painting class- 
es my junior year, and they consisted of 
snowboarding and seascapes. I wanted to 
do something that was more about me this 
semester.” 

Cernosia said he had enough time to 
complete his project. 

“The studio was open all the time, so I 
could go in and work during whatever time 
was convenient to me,” Cernosia said. “On 
top of that, I had over three hours of actual 
class time during each week to work on my 
paintings.” 

Senior art major Jonathan Holdsworth 
said the central theme for his project is the 
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electric guitar, done mostly in oil paint. 

“T made five different paintings 
around the central theme and they took me 
the whole semester to finish them,” Holds- 
worth said. “One of my paintings took the 
better part of two-and-a-half months to 
finish while some took only a week and a 
half of class time.” 

Holdsworth said he picked the electric 
guitar theme because has been playing the 
guitar for six years. 

“At the beginning of the semester, you 
have a very vague idea of what you want 
to do,” Holdsworth said, “You know what 
the subject is, but you are not sure exactly 
how it will look until you are completely 
done.” 


Living in a world of ecstasy with Rusted Root 


t was special night for Ver- 

monters on Dec. 2., as the 

Pittsburgh-based band Rust- 

ed Root performed at High- 
er Ground. I was skeptical about 
seeing the band, which I adored 
in high school. The last time 
I saw the band play was about 
five years ago, and since then the 
group has broken and a few of 
the members have released solo 
albums. I was nervous. Would 
Rusted Root sound the same? 
Would there still be that unforget- 
table chemistry? After Friday’s 
concert, I have concluded that 
Rusted Root’s members age as 
beautifully as their music. 

Rusted Root formed in 1992 
when the band released “Cruel 
Sun.” The band has lost mem- 
bers, gained members and is cur- 
rently back to the original crew: 
Michael Glabicki on lead vocals 
and guitar; Jenn Wertz on vocals, 
guitars and percussion; Liz Berlin 
on vocals, guitars and percussion; 
Jim Donovan on drums, percus- 
sion and vocals; Patrick Norman 
on bass, guitar, baritone, vocals 
and percussion; and John Buynak 
on electric guitar, percussion and 





By Courtney Alex 
Arts and Entertainment 
Editor 


flute. The sound is a mix of rock, 
bluegrass and tribal. 

Onstage there are tons of in- 
struments from bongos to marim- 
bas. Each member uses different 
instruments throughout the per- 
formance. It feels as though you 
are traveling around the world 
with them because of the foreign 
instruments and diverse sound. 

When the band walked out, I 
noticed how much older the band 
looked. Last time I saw Rusted 
Root, members were in hippie 
rags and seemed almost careless 
about their looks. Now they are 
dressing more maturely but can 
still play with the energy of 18- 


year-olds. 

It seemed like a slow start 
for the audience to fully get into 
it. Then Rusted Root played the 
popular “Send Me on My Way,” 
which first put the band on the 
map. I like the song because it re- 
minds me of my high school days. 
I don’t like it because it wore out 
when I heard it on Disney’s “Ice 
Age.” The song is upbeat and in- 
cludes all of the essential instru- 
ments. 

Before “Powderfinger,” it 
appeared that Wertz had a cold 
and cough. She was coughing 
and rubbing her nose. Glabicki 
whispered something to her and 
she left the stage for a moment. 
I thought he was going to say to 
take a break, but she came back 
out with a harmonica and wailed 
on it during “Powderfinger.” I 
have never seen someone play a 
harmonica like this. I could see 
her cheeks inflating and deflating 
from the back of the venue. 

My personal favorite was 
“Back to the Earth” because of 
its pacing. It starts out with a few 
chords on the guitar, the some 
slow drumbeats and some quiet 


taps on the bass. By the end of 
the song, members were bang- 
ing on bongos and djembes and 
their vocals were intertwining. 
It sounded like a beautiful tribal 
celebration. 

Another unique part about 
the band are the members’ voices. 
Glabicki’s voice can’t be com- 
pared to any artist out there. He 
can get it to go extremely low to 
higher than the girls. Wertz and 
Berlin also have extraordinary 
vocals. Wertz’s voice is powerful 
and you can see veins practically 
pop. She sounds like a big South- 
ern gospel singer, but she is tall, 
blonde, skinny and pale. Berlin 
has always been my idol because 
of her instrument playing capa- 
bility and her devotion to the band 
since day one. Her voice is softer 
than Wertz’s but carries just as 
much power. She makes every- 
thing look effortless. Her range is 
also astounding. She can go from 
high to low abnormally fast. 

The biggest crowd-pleasers 
seemed to be the fast-paced “Ec- 
stasy” and the poppy but pretty 
song “Welcome to My Party.” As 
an encore, Glabicki performed a 


solo acoustic version of “Scat- 
tered.” Give him a guitar and 
a mike, and he will surely give 
you the chills. The whole band 
played the slow ballad “Beautiful 
People,” with the depressing lyr- 
ics, “Come and hear the funeral 
marching, maybe this is your sui- 
cide.” 

The one-set show was the 
only disappointment. I still felt 
I got my moneys worth. A few 
of the members sat in the lobby of 
the venue, autographing items for 
fans, which was nice to see. 

If you haven’t seen Rusted 
Root, I highly recommend you do. 
If not, buy the band’s double live 
album released recently. It won’t 
give you the same skin-chilling 
experience as being there, but 
you'll have a profound respect 
for the band’s use of unique 
instruments and ability to make 
you want to dance. Rusted Root 
isn’t just for the jam-band lovers, 
the band is for everyone. 


he semester is almost over. If you 

are starting to be frantic, hold your 

horses. I cannot guarantee you the 
time. But I know there are people who can 
identify with you, and they are those who 
can help you go through 
the feeling. Take ad- 
vantage of the Student 
Resource Center. Even 
at this very last minute, 
they can help you figure 
out better ways of man- 
aging your stress. It’s 
not too late to get a tu- 
tor either. Every minute 
counts. 1” 
— St. Michael’s pro- 
vides unbelievable resources. Do you ever 
think of how many “free” things we have 
available? Many students at other colleges 
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My heart-felt final thoughts to you - 


do not enjoy what we have. The gym is 
free. Take an hour to use it. Once you leave 
the school, you are likely to pay to use the 
gym. 

There are free lectures around cam- 
pus. People from different parts of the 
world with different perspectives are often 
invited to speak on campus. These can be 
very enriching, eye opening and can offer 
carrier connections. Some people pay to 
listen to someone talk. Take your time and 
learn about the world. Share your views. 
Knowledge is power. 

Planning ahead of time can make your 
life so much easier. Organize your calendar 
to decide to read one or two chapters be- 
fore you party this weekend. Think about 
what you are here for, where you want to 
see yourself in the next five years. It is not 
a long time from now. 


Confidence defies odds. Be confident 
and believe you can do it. This attitude gives 
the strength and the potential to be the best 
you can. It helps you to commit to the one 
or two things you do best. Sometimes we 
spend time and energy in areas that are not 
necessarily meant for us. Allow others to 
help you. That is why we have councilors, 
teachers and preachers. Find what you are 
good at and work at improving the skills. 

Share your experiences. Whether 
good or bad, let someone know that you 
understand what they are going through. It 
might be the same situation that they’ve ex- 
perienced and will be thrilled to help, Be a 
good listener. It might be the only medicine 
someone needs. Don’t be too stingy with 
your time. Share it with others, have fun 
and say hello to strangers. 

Take advantage of the many rights 


you have like the right to vote and freedom 
of speech. Use those intellectually. Make 
the right choice. Read and learn about the 
world. Ask questions about what you can 
do to help. A lot of countries do not have 
the right to vote. They admire what you 
have. 

Use your time wisely wherever you 
are. Volunteer in the community and make 
connections. St. Michael’s has given you 
much. 

If you have made a mistake, which we 
all do, learn from it. Do nt dwell on the 
past. Use it to help you become a stronger 
person because you can make this world a 
better place. 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at tratsebe@smcvt. 
edu 


Drive carefully this winter | Taking that LEAP of faith 


an. 25, 2004, was like any 
Sunday during football sea- 
son until the accident. I was 
17 and it was mid-afternoon 
when I left my house with my 
sisters to drive three miles to a 
friend’s house. 

Visibility on the road was 
poor due to heavy snow and 

high winds, 
but my sisters 
and I arrived 
at our friend’s 
house _ safely. 
When ‘we got 
~ to ‘the house, 
I joined my 
friends on 
the couches 
to cheer on 
Sess nies «Patriots. 
We all remained in high spir- 
its despite the Pats’ 20-34 loss 
to the Steelers, and we decided 
to move our party to another 
venue. 
‘I hugged myself. against 
the frigid air as I followed my 
friends outside to their cars. I 
had left my Saturn at the top 
of the hill above the driveway, 
knowing the small car could 
never climb thehill with the foot 
_ of snow that was on the road. 
AsI racedto my friend’s 

_ brand new Jeep, I called out to 
my sister Kim to drive our car 
to the next party. My other sister 
Michelle and I climbed into the 
back seat of the Jeep. 

The Jeep lost traction as it 
climbed the hill and began to 
slide backward but our friend 
managed to coax it up the hill. 
As it reached the main roadway, 
I noticed that it, too, was cov- 
ered in heavy snow; no pave- 
ment was visible under the thick 
white blanket. 

As the car sped along a 
road that runs along a_ golf 
course, I glanced at the speed- 
ometer and then reached for my 
seat belt and pulled it across me. 
Moments later the car slipped 
and began to spin out of control. 
Silence ... and then, the sound 
of splintering wood, crushing 
metal, air bags bursting, and 
frightened yells. 

My friends and I had just 
become statistics. While teens 
comprise less than 7 percent 
of the U.S. population, they are 
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“Moments later the 
car slipped and began 
to spin out of control. 

Silence ... and then, 
the sound of splinter- 

ing wood, crushing 

metal, air bags 
bursting, and 

_ frightened yells.” 


involved in at least 14 percent 
of all auto accidents. Of those 
accidents, 53 percent occur on 
weekends, and one-third in- 
volve high speeds. 

The car was totaled but the 
driver and the front-seat pas- 
senger walked away unscathed. 
Michelle and I were not so for- 
tunate. Michelle suffered major 
bruising and trauma to her rib 
cage but was released from the 
hospital after 12 hours in the 
ER. I suffered puncture wounds 
to both legs, severe internal 
bruising across my rib cage and 
back and internal bleeding. 

It took me two weeks to 


recover. I don’t think I’ll ever . 


forget the feeling of being in a 
major car accident. 

I submitted this story at 
the request of a professor and 
although I know it will most 
likely be skipped over, laughed 
at or forgotten, I hope it has an 
impact. 

Although my injuries were 
in large part due to my seat belt, 
without it I would have been 
much worse off. Even though 
you've heard it a million times, 
here it is again: Please remem- 
ber to drive carefully when the 
weather gets bad. Wouldn’t you 
rather be snowboarding or ski- 
ing than spending a week in the 
hospital? 


Contact 
mbookless@smcvt.edu. 


Meg Bookless at. 


hate hype. . When some- 
[= comes up to me saying, 

“Dude, you should seriously 
go see this movie, I’m not kidding 
it is so for you,” I usually just nod 
my head and ignore their advice. 

Instead, 
I wait for it to 
come out on 
video, rent it 
and watch it by 
myself in my 
room. The iro- 
ny is, I usually 
end up agree- 
ing with them 
anyway. So it 
might come as 
no great sur- 
prise that I never wanted to go on 
LEAP. 

Seriously, why would I attend 
that bizarre, cultish retreat where 
everyone who goes comes back a 
psycho? Freshman year, despite 
hyped-up recommendations from 
friends, I avoided LEAP. 

This year, however, there was 
nowhere to hide. - Under pressure 
from one of the LEAP organiz- 
ers, I bit the bullet, swallowed my 
pride and put in an application. 
Now here’s my story. 

It was quite a weekend. I 
cannot go into great depth or 
detail but I will say that it was 
a retreat of true community and 
support. The talks we received, 
the discussions we had and all 
the sharing of thoughts made the 
weekend for me. 

I respect everything the 
LEAP organizers did for us, but 
I will also be honest in saying 
some parts just weren’t for me. In 
the end, however, I still made it 
through the retreat with a smile 
on my face. For any of you who 
know me, getting me to smile 
(and mean it) is quite a chore. 

So who would I recommend 
LEAP to? Well, if a pessimistic 
introvert like myself could go in 
bitter and come out cheery, then 
just about anyone one can. 

While my emotions were 
stirred up by LEAP, I also devel- 
oped some new philosophies. My 
first philosophy lessons were in 
a high school humanities course. 
Nothing was more basic than the 
intro questions, “Who am I?” and 
“What am I doing here?” These 
are two questions I have asked 
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myself every day since my senior 
year of high school. Neither is 
conceptually complicated but I 


still held them vital to my intel- © 


lectual advancement. 

| What I came to realize after 
going on LEAP was that I asked 
them too much. During the week- 
end, I almost felt a surge of de- 
pression in realizing I think too 
much of myself, my life and my 
own petty problems. I felt I was 
becoming fully self-centered and 
erroneously angry ‘with others. 
I was missing something in my 


life. 


Looking back on it, after 
spending three days with these 
people, we had built a sense of 
community. It was a valuable 
experience that I had shied away 
from because of my own arro- 
gance. 

Sometime .on Saturday dur- 
ing LEAP, I wrote down a com- 
pletely reworked philosophy that 
posed two completely new ques- 
tions: 

“Who are you and why are 
you so great in my life?” 

I am not being sarcastic by 


‘speaking of someone’s greatness. 


I am referring to the individual 
greatness that makes up every 
one of us. 

When we come together and 
bond into a community, we share 
each other’s purpose and pres- 


ence.. We become part of each 
other and through gesture, talk 
and touch we comfort each other. 
We let every individual know 
they are not alone, they are truly 
appreciated and loved. 

I learned the definition of 
community while on LEAP.. No 
matter the differences, I came to 
see every individual as important 
and special. I didn’t even know 
most of the people on LEAP be- 
fore the weekend, but afterward, 
the feeling was almost like the 
power of God within all of us 
through our sharing of commu- 
nity. 

If you took the time to read 
this far, then I assume you might 
find a meaning in the words I 
write.. Therefore, | assume that 
you might agree with me. 

As I'see it, this is not just a 
philosophy reserved for former 
LEAP-ers. Take a moment and 
look around. ~ 

You are in a community 
called St. Michael’s. I really be- 
lieve that if you had any prob- 
lems, others would be there to 
lend a hand. Perhaps now is the 
best time to take a moment and 
recognize that. 


Contact Ron DeRosa at rdero- 
sa@smcvt.edu 





Women From 18 to 49 Years of Age Are Needed 
To Participate in a Clinical Trial Involving Treatment For 
Severe PMS Also Known as 
PMDD (Premenstrual Dysphoric Disorder) 


Conducted by Dr. Christine Murray 
Fletcher Allen Health Care 
(802) 847-0985 


You may qualify if: 


e You suffer from severe PMS symptoms. (Severe depression 
and irritability that lasts through the two weeks prior to your 


menstrual cycle). 


e Youare either not currently taking or are willing to stop 
taking your hormonal method of birth control 

e You are willing to take investigational medication or placebo 
and use a nonhormonal method of birth contro! 


os 
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Service learning appeals to St. Michael’s students 


manding more opportunities to do ser- 


I: the. 21st century, students are de- 
vice. While the Mobilization of Volun- 
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teer Efforts office will continue to appeal 


to a large number of students looking for 
service opportunities that fit their interests 
and skills, others will find that when ser- 
vice is incorporated into academic courses 
as service-learning, it gives them the oppor- 
tunities and experience.of service that they 
might not have otherwise. Service-learning 
is in higher demand among students at col- 
leges and universities around the country 
because they feel that the knowledge and 
skills they gain through this experiential 
learning is much more comprehensive than 
what they learn in a classroom setting. This 
intensifies their connection to an interest 
in the issues surrounding the service they 


provide. 


In addition to providing experiential 
learning, the venefits of service-learning 
are many, including creating more respon- 
sible citizens and more engaged campuses. 
Here at St. Michael’s if we look specifically 
at our mission as an academic institution 
dedicated to the enhancement of the human 
person and advancement of human culture, 
then service-learning is an obvious way for 


us to move toward those objectives. 


There is another connection between 


service-learning and St. Michael’s ex- 
pressed goal to excel, “in the preparation 
of students for lifelong learning in a global 
society” (Vision 2010). Another part of our 
vision statement refers to teaching our stu- 
dents “respect for the fundamental dignity 
and value of each human person, and re- 
sponsibility as citizens in an age of cultural 
diversity and internationalization.” 
Service learning does all of these 
in a way that isn’t just telling students to 
respect each other and be responsible citi- 
zens; it gives us the opportunity to devel- 


through direct first-hand experience with a 
group of people outside of our comfortable 
St. Michael’s campus community. We gain 
a deeper understanding of the real world 
around us than we could ever get from 
reading about it in a book or only hearing it 
in a classroom. 
Recently, faculty members have been 
teaching service-learning courses that in- 
cluded local, national, and international 
service-learning components. Some spe- 
cific courses that have included service- 
learning are all the sections of Peace and 


op respect and responsibility as citizens. 


Justice First Year Seminars, a global stud- 
ies course in sustainable development: A 
case study on Haiti, and a multi-disciplin- 
ary course on the trans-Atlantic slave trade. 
While the Peace and Justice seminars have 
done their service learning components 
through local organizations, the last two 
did their service components in Haiti and 
Ghana respectively. 

As a first-year student I took the glob- 
al studies course in Sustainable Develop- 
ment: A Case Study on Haiti. I found that 
it fueled my interest in service, service- 
learning, and study and travel abroad. It 
was a way of looking at and learning about 
a culture and the economic system of a 
country in the classroom and continuing 
and deepening that understanding through 
a direct service experience. 

After graduating in May of 2005 I am 
able to reflect back at my college career and 
see how that course changed how I look at 
the world and my place in it, the way I view 
education, and the value I place on service- 
learning in a classroom. As I am now in 
the first year of a new position here at Saint 
Michael’s as the coordinator of service 
learning through an AmeriCorps*VISTA 
grant, I am working with faculty, adminis- 
tration and students to make service-learn- 
ing a more prominent part of St. Michael’s 


College curriculum. 

As Thomas Ehrlich, a senior schol- 
ar at the Carnegie Foundation, says in a 
newsletter called Carnegie Perspectives, 
“Service learning is now a major national 
movement at every educational level, and 
is a particularly powerful force in under- 
graduate education. Connecting academic 
study with community service through 
structured reflection is widely recognized 
as contributing to learning that is deeper, 
longer-lasting, and more portable to new 
situations and circumstances.” 

Students and faculty at St. Michael’s 
are known for their commitment to serving 
others; it is a natural progression then, to 
incorporate more service into St. Michael’s 
courses, and this year, with a new full-time 
coordinator dedicated to service learning 
on campus, the inclusion of service learn- 
ing into courses here at St. Michael’s has 
already begun to take shape. 


Contact Ashley George at ageorge@smcvt. 
edu. George graduated from St. Michael’s 
College in May with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in sociology and anthropology. She is 
serving a year as an AmeriCorps*VISTA 
volunteer and is placed at St. Michael’s as 
the coordinator of service learning under 
Academic Affairs. 


Knowledge for the soul | Be yourself and smash 
some television sets 


rivileged to be spending a 
Pp portion of this Christmas sea- 

son on St. Michael’s campus, 
I have become aware that a perfectly 
positioned crucifix is never out of 
eyeshot. 

I wondered to myself while 
staring at one of these wooden fix- 
tures, if Jesus was to be a king, why 
was he born in the most humble of 
circumstances? 
Why wasn’t a red 
carpet laid out be- 
fore him and a sil- 
ver spoon placed 
in his mouth? 
Couldn’t he have 
accomplished 
more while he was 
alive if he were 
wealthy? 
eS But itis hardly 
fashionable to speak of such things 
in today’s society. 

My family put up a few holiday 
decorations after Thanksgiving. Ja- 
cob, my: son, hung pictures of the 
Holy Family. As I touched the face 
of Mary, I said to myself out loud, 
“Mary must have been an amazing 
mother. She raised such a wise man. 
I wonder what she did?” 

I didn’t realize Jacob thought I 
was asking him directly and he re- 
plied, “Well, probably what you’re 
doing. You know, like if Jesus had 
asked for an Xbox, she wouldn’t 
have handed it to him or given him 
all kinds of money all the time be- 
cause that would have made him 
spoiled, not wise.” 

After the initial shock, I un- 
derstood fully. Jesus came to earth 
in such a humble way because he 
was to become a man who seeks 
wisdom, not riches. Sure, the wise 
men brought him gold and gifts that 
sparkled, but Jesus was meant to 
shine from within. As are we all. 

‘Jésus “sought only wisdom, 
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found it and then taught it. Great 
fortune is easily lost. Wisdom, once 
attained, stays with us and is much 
more valuable. This is exactly why 
Jesus said it would be easier for a 
rich man to fit through the eye of a 
needle than to reach the kingdom of 
heaven. 

I wasn’t always clear on the sub- 
ject of wisdom. But as I understand 
it, knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge is useless. Learning things to 
be able to impress others is futile. 
This will not create happiness. 
Seeking knowledge for the sake of 
feeding the soul, on the other hand, 
will create happiness. Studying to 
seek an inner knowing; this is wis- 
dom. This is what is important. 

“But not alone at Christmas 
time comes holiday and cheer, for 
one who loves a little child has 
Christmas all the year,” writer Flor- 
ence Evelyn Dratt said. 

Love has many facets—one 


of them is humility. Mothering is 


sometimes puzzling because we of- 
ten confuse loving with seeing 100 
percent satisfaction on the faces of 
our children. At Christmas time it 
is easy to forget the true lessons in 
life. 

My son Jacob teaches me some- 
thing new every day. I am humble 
enough to recognize that his wis- 
dom often outshines mine. I have 
much to learn from this gentle, lov- 
ing, caring boy. 

The house is decorated in reds 
and greens. Smells of pine and cook- 
ies are in the air. Presents of plenty 
will be under the tree Christmas 
morning delivered by Santa him- 
self. I just hope and pray that Holy 
Mother Mary will continue to guide 
me, even in these times, to raise my 
children wisely as she did. 


Contact Lynn Monty at lmonty@ 


Smit edu. 





trients known as Alliot, when suddenly, all 

was not quiet on the Western front, as I be- 
came involved in a most unhealthy and ill-timed 
altercation. As quick as the verbal skirmish be- 
gan, it ended, leaving me with a lesson in rela- 
tionships, but still in a rather agitated state. 

Sensing my distress, my good friend imme- 
diately relieved me with the suggestion: “Bro, 

let’s smash the TV today.” So, 
in the early evening we took 
the TV out to a secure place 
and proceeded to pitch base- 
balls at it. Thunk! Whack! 
You get the idea. We smashed 
‘the bloody hell out of it and 
had a damn good time. I felt 
like some strange crossbreed 
of Cy Young and Dennis the 
‘Menace. If you experience 
this, you’ll have experienced 
college. Then, take a walk downtown and you'll 
find yourself within earshot of the zeitgeist. 

“So what do you do with your life?” I 
often ask people this question when I first meet 
them It cuts right to the chase and gets me vital 
information efficiently. 

“My name is Betsy, I’m from Snore town, 
N.H., umm, I’m.a first-year (honestly, who says 
that?) psychology major, and I do intramural 
volleyball.” And all I can think to myself is, 
“Fantastic, who are you?” And hopefully she is 
single. In truth, Betsy spends only ten percent of 
her time on schoolwork and most of her time at 
her senior boyfriend’s place in the Emerald City, 
that is the 300s playing beer pong with groupie 
friends. 

I am not God, I am not here to judge what 
she does with her time; I just wish people would 
heed their true pursuits more nobly. Do what 
you love. I am not saying quit school and play 
pro beer pong on some bush league circuit. If 
you were never apt for success in the classroom 
but have great abilities with wood, why aren’t 
you, a, carpenter? What’s wrong with 


[= all set to enjoy the glory of the sweet nu- 
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“College has taught me a lot, 
mostly outside classroom. I value 
people so much more. ... It is life 

around classes that shapes the 

everyday individual” _ 


penter? Jesus was a carpenter. 

College has taught me a lot, mostly outside 
the classroom. I value people so much more. At 
home in New Jersey, people don’t even acknowl- 
edge each other. This place has forced me to rec- 
ognize personalities and social dynamics in such 
a manner to mirror an honors class. 

That said, step back and enjoy college for © 
what it is. Classes are very important as they - 


groom your academic minds in preparation for 


the next level of mental function. It is the life 
around classes that shapes the everyday indi- 
vidual. Do something with your life because you 
can. 

College affords you the most unique oppor- 
tunity of your life, freedom with a safety net. Do | 
what makes you feel good, and base your deci- 
sions on that alone. Don’t let others be the decid- 
ing factors in your life. When we get to college, 
we, do so on a social tabula rasa and the social. 
situation is what we make it. There are no “cool” 
kids, just different kids. 

So be your own person in a manner that fol- 
lows your life’s passions and you'll be all set. I 
think that’s the point of this little piece. Hold on, 
rip and think. Make sure to take your moments, 
and your best shots at smashing a TV. I do my 
best thinking in the shower, the white noise 
helps. Be a dork, as you know you are. 


Contact Chris Galbraith at cgalbraith@smevt. 
edu. 
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Allen’s top 10 


ski films of all time 


(in no particular order) 


By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


Blizzard of AAHHH’s 
(1988) 


No list would be com- 
plete without this movie 
that exposed the masses 
to extreme skiing. Glen 
Plake, Mike Hattrup 
and Scot Schmidt are 
highlighted in this Greg 
Stump classic. A must 
see. 


Return to the 
_ Snow Zone 
- (1990 


at 


ayy 


Noteworthy for the best 
old-school jumping seg- 
ment ever, hands down. 
It involves two guys with 
mullets and one-piece 
suits launching into the 
air doing the best (or 
worst) old-school tricks. 
You think five daffies or 
six twisters in one jump 
cannot be done? Think 
again. 


Honorable mentions: 


By Laura Tuveson 
Staff Writer 


South Burlington-based Line 
Ski company, founded by Jason 
Levinthal, is celebrating its 10" 
anniversary of ski-making that 
has revolutionized the freestyle 
skiing world. The company’s sig- 
nature twin-tip skis have salvaged 
a generation of skiers looking for 
the diversity of snowboarding but 
wanting to stay true to the tradi- 
tion of skiing. 

Line Skis, which was estab- 
lished in Levinthal’s garage in 
1995, is attempting to rescue the 
world of skiing from the growing 
popularity of snowboarding. Each 
year, the company tries to release 
innovative skis that offer the best 
technology for its customers to 
keep the sport progressing into 
the future. 

The company is owned and 


Maltese Flamingo 
(1986) 


Possibly the weirdest 

ski movie ever made. 
Another Greg Stump 
film, this eccentric film 
features awesome skiing, 
hilarious and shameless 
plugs for Swatch watches 
and random images of 
flamingoes. 


Epoch 
(2005) 


Made by Burlington- 
based Meathead Films, 
this movie documents 
the history of Eastern 


- skiing. The Meatheads 


hike and ski the highest 
peaks in five Eastern 
states, threading inter- 
esting historical infor- 
mation throughout the 
documentary. Not your 
traditional ski film. 


i dae 
A sk 
; Movs ; 





Happy Dayz 
(2002) 


My favorite of the Poor 
Boyz Productions films. 
Happy Dayz has a great 
mix of jumps and rails 
and features the best 
skiers including Tanner 
Hall, C.R. Johnson and 
Mike Douglas. 


Ski Movie 2: 
High Society 
(2001) 


A perfect blend of new- 
school and big-mountain 


skiing in this Matchstick _ 


Productions vidéo. One 
of the longest ski films 

I have seen. My favorite 
segment is Seth Morri- 
son’s cliff-flipping antics. 





Harvest 
(1997) 


An old classic by Teton 
Gravity Research. 
Soulful and entertain- 
ing, “Harvest” has deep 
powder, steep chutes and 
huge mountains. 


Forward 
(2003) 


A progressive, new- 
school film by Level 
1 Productions. Jibbing 
locations include Ver- 

“ mont, New York City 
and the inside of a high 
school. Not your typical 
locations. 





Seth Morrison 
Chronicles 
(2003) 


This film has footage of 
the best big mountain 
skier, in my opinion. It 
tells the story of Morri- 
son’s career with video 
clips from his lifetime on 
the snow. 


Sno What? 
(1993) 


The antics of Glen Plake 
are exposed in this film 
by Warren Miller. One 
of the most recogniz- 
able skiers in the world 
because of his trademark 
mohawk, Plake shows 
how to rip up the moun- 
tain on long skis. 


The Prophecy, Time Waits for Snowman, Propaganda, Born From Ice, Session 1242, High Life, Immersion, 
Global Storming, Tee Time. 


Don‘t be the last in Line ... skis 


South Burlington company celebrates 10th anniversary 


operated. by skiers. Levinthal’s 
longtime friend and professional 
skier, Mike Nick, has been riding 
Line skis since the beginning of 
his career. He is also the founder 
of the ski clothing company Siver 
Cartel, a company that he said 
has revitalized the skiing fashion 
industry with fresh new styles. 


Both founders contribute to each 


other’s companies. 

According to Nick, he and 
Levinthal taught themselves to 
weld the twin-tip skis that have 
become a staple of Line Skis. 
Levinthal then built ski presses 
and other machinery to produce 
the twin-tips on a greater scale. 

“In terms of Line’s contri- 
bution to ski technology, they 
pretty much pioneered the twin- 
tip movement,” Nick said in an e- 
mail interview. 

The skis offer better features 
for a generation of freeride and 


freestyle skiing. The signature 
twin-tips encourage skiers to go 
beyond the boundaries of tradi- 
tional skis. Riders take off and 
land backward off jumps and 
don’t have to deal with the flat tail 
of traditional skis. 

“Line truly is the grandfather 
of the twin-tip movement,” Nick 
said. 

Just as the latest alpine skis 
offer shape to create greater ma- 
neuverability, Line Skis have a 
thicker edge and base and wider 
shape to create greater durabil- 
ity. These features are a part of 
the vision that Nick and Levin- 
thal wanted to incorporate into 
products to give the younger ski 
generation the best technology 
available. 

Another technological prec- 
edent set by the company is 
the Line Reactor binding. The 
company’s latest skis such as 


the Chronic and Mothership, are 
compatible with these bindings. 
According to senior Dan 
Brown, who owns Chronic and 
Mothership skis and has interned 
at the company, the binding has 
six inserts to adjust the position 
of the bindings on the ski depend- 
ing on the conditions. The bind- 
ings also reduce the chances of 
knee injuries by having a release 


‘on the heel. 


“T can tell you from personal 
experience, some of the falls I’ve 
taken while riding on the Reac- 
tors would have definitely caused 
injury on any other binding,” 
Brown said. 

For the past 10 years, the 
company has been pumping out 
bigger and better skis and has 
brought new life to skiing. 

“They are at the forefront of 
the ‘new-school’ movement that’s 
been going on in the sport for 


about 10 or 11 years now,” Brown 
said. 

Line continues to provide 
outlets for skiers even off the 
mountain. This year, its Web site 
(www.lineskis.com) is promoting 
the Skiers Union. According to 
Brown, Line is attempting to take 
the focus off sponsored skiers and 
put the spotlight on the everyday 
skiers. Skiers can log onto the 
Web site and post ski pictures and 
background information about 
themselves, uniting the new- 
school community. 

Line sells skis worldwide and 
still maintains its customer ser- 
vice guarantee. 

“If there is ever a problem 
with a pair of skis due to a manu- 
facturing defect, they will replace 
the skis,” said sophomore Chris 
Giuliano, who has ridden on the 
Chronic ski. “They have a good 
focus on customer service.” 
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By Jess St. Clair 
and Chris Marzi 
Staff Writers 


After traveling 12 hours and 
battling injuries, the women’s 
hockey team lost 3-0 to the Uni- 
versity of Southern Maine on 
Friday, Dec. 2, and 7-0 to UMass- 
Boston the next day. 

The Lady Knights had their 
longest bus ride this season, when 
they played at USM. The team 
left St. Michael’s at 1 p.m. for 
their 7 p.m. game. 

“Tt’s tough when you are on 
the bus for that long,” junior Me- 
lissa Gagne said. “Your legs just 
aren’t ready to go and you can’t 
skate as fast as you usually can.” 

St. Michael’s struggled to get 
the puck in the net, despite taking 
more shots than USM. 

“Our problems came this 
weekend when offensively we 
couldn’t score,’ junior Andrea 
Marcotte said. “We just couldn’t 
seem to get one in the net.” 

First-year goalie Melanie 
Cullen started for her first time 
Friday. She had 29 saves. 

“Her performance was defi- 
nitely the highlight of the game,” 
Gagne said. “Pretty much every- 
one was impressed with her per- 
formance.” 

The women were forced to 
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Travel and injuries hurt women’s hockey 
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Head coach Chris Donovan talks to his players on Friday, Nov. 4, during a game against MIT. The Lady Ice Knights won 6-4 in their season oe: 
Donovan, the only coach the program has ever had, is in his fifth season. 


change their usual lineup due to 
injuries. . Junior Melissa Gagne 
and sophomore Brittany O’Brien, 
both offensive players, had to 
move into the defensive line, 
causing a shift for many other 
players. 

In the team’s fourth game of 
the season against St. Anselm, 
first-year Julie Smith suffered a 


broken leg and is out for the rest 
of the season. First-year Kelly 
Adams strained ligaments in her 
knee and is out for the rest of the 
semester. 

The team has lost all four 
games since the injuries. 

After the loss the women 
traveled to UMass-Boston late 
that night. 


“We seemed to lose it in the 
second period,” sophomore Kate 


Morey said. “Everyone seemed 
to get burned out.” 
Again, the Knights had 


problems scoring. St. Michael’s 
also had more shots on goal than 
UMass. 

“They scored a few goals, 
then all of a sudden it’s like rapid 


fire,’ Morey said. “The team gets 
disheartened and it’s hard to score 
goals like that.” 

Although the injuries are con- 
tributing to the losses, the women 
had fewer penalties in their two 
games last weekend against St. 
Anselm and New England Col- 
lege, than they had in any other 
game, committing only three 


penalties in each game. This is 
a big improvement for the team, 
which has the most penalties of 
any team in there conference, 
Grable said. 

“What is really disappoint- 
ing is that both games were win- 
nable,’ Morey said. “We didn’t 
seem to mesh as a team this week- 
end.” 


BASKETBALL: Women soar 


An original Krazy Knight 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


When there is a basketball game 
you could be at North Campus and still 
hear senior Student Association Presi- 
dent Tyronne Walker screaming. 

Walker is a fist-pumping, profes- 
sional, opposing-player taunter and an 
unofficial coach of both our teams. 

Walker’s passion exceeded the limit 
of the referees of the women’s basketball 
preseason game on Nov. 19. 

Walker threw his SMC headband at 
his feet and it slid onto the court. The 
referees tossed him out of the game. 

“I had been relatively quiet all 
game, but I couldn’t let this go,” he said. 
“T just couldn’t allow one of our players 
to get handled on our court and not give 
the ref an earful, but the problem came 
when I broke the cardinal sin of being a 
fan, which is fans can basically say what 
they want as long as they don’t interfere. 
with the game.” 

“The janitors should’ve been give a 
bonus because they buffed the hell out of 
that floor,’ Walker said. “It was funny 
because everyone knew it wasn’t inten- 
tional” 

Junior Meredith Regan, who at- 
tends every women’s game, witnessed 
the event. 

“Tt was ridiculous,” she said. “Ev- 
eryone knows Tyronne is a super fan, 
and he obviously wasn’t trying to caus¢ 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Student Association President Tyronne 
Walker, during Nov. 30 men’s game vs. 
Bentley College. 


a scene.” 

How does this make our president 
look? 

“Tt makes me look like Tyronne, 
who the student body elected,” he said. 
“I take my responsibilities seriously, but 
how would it look if I was sending out 
e-mails trying to get people to support 
our teams and I didn’t come with ener- 
gy? One person going crazy at a game 
looks like an idiot, but many people go- 
ing crazy pumps up our team and hurts 
the opponent.” 








‘Continued from Page 20 


said. 

“First, the team is healthy this year, and 
second, we have depth in our bench,” Shaef- 
fer said. 

“The team chemistry hasn’t really 
changed from last year,’ Niebling said. “It’s 
more that there is no discrepancy who we put 
in. 

“A weakness we have is our size,” Small- 


ing said. “We don’t have any big players 
some of the other teams have massive play- 
ers, but we make up for it in other ways.” 

The Knights have four December games 
left. They play Pace University Dec. 10 at 
home. ; 

“Our confidence is growing every day,” 
Niebling said. “We know we can play with 
the best in this league. “We just have to keep 


winning those close games.” 


COLE: Hired as baseball coach 


Continued from Page 1 


because I already here full-time it will 
add strength to the position.” 

Sophomore Matt O’Brien said it will be 
different having a coach here all the time. 

“Seth has been around the program be- 
cause he works here,” he said. “Everyone 
knows him and I think we will be more com- 
fortable with a coach we know.” 

Cole will continue in his full-time role 
as sports information director. 

“Seth will be a part-time coach,” Kenny 
said. “But since he is here all the time it’s al- 
most like he is a full-time coach. His players 
will have access to him all the time. It will 
take some moving around on our side, but we 
are pleased he is taking this on.” 

Senior Kevin Koscso said Cole brings a 
little different aspect to the program. 

“Seth is a little younger and he played 


for Bove,” Koscso said. “When I spoke with ° 


him he said he wanted to change how repeti- 


tive indoor practices are and bring back the 
Florida trip during spring break. The trip is 
really important, and having it back is cru- 
cial.” 

O’Brien said he thinks Cole will do 
more than Bove because Bove couldn’t make 
the full-time commitment. 

“Bove was well-respected,’ O’Brien 
said. “Seth will do a good job. I think he 
will fill his shoes.” 

Cole’s coaching experience is at the 
semi-pro, American Legion, high school, 
and 13-14 age group levels. 

“T think he is dedicated fully to the pro- 
gram,” Kenny said. “I believe he will be an 
outstanding coach coming out of the block.” 

Koscso said Cole will move right in. 

“He doesn’t like to lose,” Koscso said. 
“He knows how to get things done right.” 

The season will start after winter break 
with indoor practices. 

“T am honored and humbled to be cho- 
sen as the coach,” Cole said “The program 
means a lot to me.” 
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Men’s hockey loses one, ties one 
Knights fall to Hamilton, rebound with tie vs. Amherst 


By Christine McAuliffe 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team fell 
to Hamilton College 8-4 on Fri- 
day, Dec. 2, but rebounded with 
a 2-2 tie against Amherst Col- 
lege on Saturday, Dec. 3. 

Friday’s game against 
Hamilton was evenly matched 
in the first period, until the fi- 
nal 8 minutes. Hamilton scores 
three goals within 2 minutes. 
St. Michael’s picked it up in the 
last 5 minutes when junior Der- 
ek Girouard scored. The period 
ended with Hamilton leading 
3-1. 

St. Michael’s carried the 
intensity over into the second 





period when senior Alex Watts 
scored 5 minutes in. Girouard 
scored his second goal of the 
game a few minutes later, mak- 
ing ita tie game. Hamilton fired 
right back scoring three goals in 
under a minute. Hamilton led 
6-3 going into the third. 

“We played maybe 10 good 
minutes out of 60,” sophomore 
Erik Caron said. “In those 10 
minutes we scored two goals 
and were all over them, then we 
just shut down after and they 
took advantage.” 

In the final period, Hamil- 
ton scored in the first 5 minutes, 
and first-year Chris Healey 
scored in the remaining 5. 

Saturday’s game against 


Photo By Emily Heffernan 
Junior Jeff Harris flips over junior Brandon Zangel in St. 
Michael’s 2-2 tie vs. Amherst College. 


Amherst was more evenly 
matched. 

There was a lot of back-and- 
forth play in the first period, but 
neither team scored. 

“We got a lot of chances,” 
junior Andy DiMasi said. “but 
couldn’t capitalize on the op- 
portunities.” 

In the second period, St. 
Michael’s spent majority of the 
time down in Amherst’s zone. 
Despite their efforts, Amherst 
scored in the last 6 minutes, 
taking the lead, 1-0. 

The last period is when 
tensions grew. A large group of 
St. Michael’s fans moved to the 
other side of the rink to “psych 
out” the opposing team. 

Junior Jared Silver took a 
vicious blow by three Amherst 
players, but after a quick rest 
returned. and eventually as- 
sisted senior Jonathan Perez’s 
goal. First-year Ryan Mero also 
scored, and Amherst scored as 
well. 

The final score was 2-2, 
and after 5 minutes of overtime, 

it remained a tie game. 

“We outplayed them,” 
Caron said. “We could have 
won but we showed good heart 
and work ethic to come back 
and tie it up.” 

The team’s next game is 
Friday, Dec. 30, against Neu- 
mann. 


SCOREBOARD 





Swimming Merrimack 81 Next game- Women’s hockey 
12/3-vs Potsdam Next game- 12/3- vs. Pace 12/2- SMC 0 USM 3 
M- 147-54 12/10 vs. Pace 12/3- SMC 0 UMass- 
W- 118-110 Men’s Hockey Boston 7 
eh a ae a omens kere Hamilton 8 : NOE ae 
O Championships —_ Basketball Pare . 
11/30- 
Men’s Basketball smc 61 Bentley 54 rain pane 2 
11/30-_ 12/3-SMC 77 
SMC 80 Bentley 71 Merrimack 76 12/6 @ Tufts 
12/3- SMC 61 
Junior | Basketball | = Business | Westminster, Vt. 


; Athlete of the Week - 


High school: Bellows Falls Union. 


Dani Rayner 





9 


Why Chosen: Scored the game- 
winning basket in overtime in a 
77-76 win over Merrimack. Also 
led the team with 21 points. 


Started playing: Third grade. 


Why SMC: I liked the campus and the school. 


Favorite memory: Beating Bentley this year. 


‘Favorite food: Chinese. 


Plans for after graduation: To get a job and work in Mas- 


sachusetts. 
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By Haven Quinn 


You think 
you're weird? 


; elcome to the crazy and 
frankly just plain weird 
life of the women’s 


hockey team, fruitier than a box of 
Fruit Loops. 

Fans see only what happens on 
the ice. But what types of supersti- 
tions or strange routines do these 
players really go through? 

I wish I never asked. 

Here we go on a roller coaster 
ride into cuckooville, where most 
friends and parents don’t realize 
the things that goes on behind the 
scenes. 

Eating right is a key compo- 
nent to performing well. Maybe 
senior goalie Annice Mason didn’t 
get the memo because she eats ba- 
con before every game. 

It gets stranger. Just wait. 

Senior forward Sarah Walker 
likes Mike & Ikes. She likes them 
so much she puts them in her hock- 
ey pants when she plays. 

“Tt started sophomore year be- 
cause my line didn’t play much,” 
she said. “We were bored on the 
bench and decided a snack would 
help pass the time. I got a Ziplock 
bag and taped it to the inside flap of 
my hockey pants, then put candy in 
it. We started with M&M_’s, but that 
didn’t work because the chocolate 
melted. 

Apparently, the slogan “melts 
in your mouth, not your hockey 
pants” got shot down. 

“We started buying Mike & 
Ikes at the vending machine,” she 
said. “I have them in there all the 
time.” 

If that didn’t put her in the nut 
house, then maybe this will. 

Walker sometimes brings a 
bird to the rink. 

“T found one of those birds you 
put in wreaths in the rink and I 
worked it into my equipment,” she 
said. “It was on a stick so I pushed 
it into my helmet so it looked like it 
was perched on my head.” 

Odd, but I’m glad she didn’t 


"use one of the crazy squirrels we 


have on campus. That would have 
freaked some people out. 

First-year Molly Dever puts 
her left shin guard on first and she 
won’t change anything on game 
day. 


“T won’t sharpen my skates or » 


retape my stick the day of a game,” 
she said. 

Finally someone who hasn’t 
lost all her marbles. 

Between periods, sophomore 
Brittany O’Brien absolutely refus- 
es to have her stick near anybody 
else’s. 

“T hate having my stick near 
other sticks,’ she said. “I really 
don’t like it.” 

I wonder if she had trouble 
making friends growing up? 

When first-year Kristen Sa- 
lierno was younger, her friend 
wore pigtails all the time, but she 





only got to see her on game days. 
Now Salierno wears pig tails on 
game days. 

“I thought if I wore them I 
would play like her,” she said. 

Oh, first-years. Always want- 
ing to be like upperclassmen. 

Salierno gets dressed right to 
left. Right skate before left, right 
glove before left glove. She also 
wears the same socks or shirt for 
the next game if they win the pre- 
vious game. 

Junior Katie Grable goes com- 
mando on game day. I guess that 
brings new meaning to the term 
“free skate.” 

Out with the old and in with 
the new. But don’t tell that to junior 
Ashley Mabardy. She missed the 
boat on getting new equipment. 

“T’ve had the same garter belt 
since I started playing,” Mabardy 
said. “I refuse to get a new one.” 

This garter belt looked like 
it had been chewed up by a lawn 
mower then tossed into a bear cage 
with meat attached to it. 

First-year Jess Tourville took 
a page out of Buddhism and medi- 
tates before games. 

“In eighth grade our captains 
made us do it,’ she said. “Now 
before games I sit down, close my 
eyes and picture the game. I imag- 
ine different scenarios and just try 
to concentrate.” 

I wonder if she ever uses scent- 
ed candles or chants? 

Junior captain Melissa Gagne 
used to tuck her jersey into her 
pants in high school because it was 
too big. 

“Tt started as a habit and is 
now a superstition,” Gagne said. “I 
tuck the left side of my jersey into 
my hockey pants and the right side 
into my actual pants. Nothing gets 
tucked in the front, middle or back. 
If it isn’t tucked in I get pissed.” 

So the players are a little 
taped, oddballs with some Oompa 


Loompa-like routines. It’s a good - 


thing head coach Chris Donovan is 
normal. 

Well, he is the closest to nor- 
mal out of the group. Before 
games, Donovan needs to know the 
roster and statistics of the opposing 
team. 

When asked why he replied, “I 
need to know.” 

Donovan also doesn’t eat be- 
fore games. It’s not as though he 
starves himself. Its more anxiety 
and anticipation. 

Some of the players may be 
borderline in need of therapy, some 
of their antics are just habits. But 
now their actions are out of the 
locker room and in front of you. 

I wouldn’t look at them any 
differently, though. Who knows 
what sort of locker room hobby 
they might come up with next. 

I hope it’s not voodoo! 
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Junior Chris Cayole slams home an alley-oop in an 80-71 win over No. 2-ranked Bentley College on Wednesday, Nov. 30. Cayole led the team with 20 points and added eight rebounds. _ 


Men’s basketball upsets No. 2 Bentley at home 





a 


By Jack Owens 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s defeated the Bentley Fal- 
cons, the No. 2 ranked team in the nation 
and pre-season pick to win the NE-10 con- 
ference, 80-71, on Wednesday, Nov. 30. 

Junior Chris Cayole led the way for 
the Purple Knights, scoring 20 points and 
grabbing eight rebounds off the bench. Ju- 
nior Brendan Mullins added 19 points. 


“Tt was a great win for our players, 
program and the college to knock off the 
No. 2 team in the nation,” head coach Tom 
O’Shea said. “Our students gave us great 
support and the team responded with a tre- 
mendous effort. All the credit goes to our 
players as they are working very hard to 
improve every day.” 

The Knights took the lead halfway 
through the first half and never looked 
back, leading by as many as 21 in the sec- 


ond half. The Falcons closed the lead to 
within seven in the closing minute, but the 
Knights were able to hold them off and win 
their second game of the year. 

The momentum didn’t carry into the 
weekend as the Knights lost at Merrimack 
81-61 on Saturday, Dec. 3. 

Merrimack dominated the Knights, 
shooting 59 percent from the field and 45 
percent from the 3-point line. Merrimack 
controlled the boards with 43 rebounds, in- 


cluding 30 defensive rebounds. 

For the Knights, sophomore James 
Sorrentine and juniors Ryan Maloney and 
Cayole each scored 10 points. 

St. Michael’s scored 11 points off 
turnovers and scored 20 points in the paint. 
Merrimack scored 15 off turnovers and hit 
32 points in the paint. 

The Knights will play Pace University 
on Saturday, Dec. 10, at home. 


Women’s basketball knocks off Bentley and Merrimack 


By Kristen Totten-Greenwood 
Staff Writer 

The women’s basketball team defeated 
Bentley College for the first time in the pro- 
gram’s history on Wednesday, Nov. 30. 

“There was huge spark off the bench,” as- 
sistant coach Kristen Shaeffer said of the 64-51 
win. 

The Knights were down by two at the half, 
and coach Jennifer Niebling turned to sopho- 
more Adrienne Carpenter and first-year Hailey 
Kimball and put them in. 

“They really helped turn the momentum 
in our favor,” Schaeffer said. 

“We wanted to win so badly,” head coach 
Jennifer Niebling said. “The women really 
have teamwork and communicate well on the 
court.” 





The team won 77-76 in overtime against 
Merrimack, continuing its winning streak on 
Dec. 3. St. Michael’s lost twice to Merrimack 
last year. 


Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Sophomore Adrienne Carpenter drives to the basket in women’s basketball team’s 
first-ever win over Bentley College on Nov. 30. 


Dani Rayner made the winning basket. 

“Tt felt so good,” Dani Rayner said. “It’s 
the first time we have beaten them since I’ve 
been here.” 

“Everyone contributed to 
Niebling said. 

“Tt was just an unbelievable game,” senior 
Chandler Smalling said. “It was so nice to 
come out and beat two past powerhouses.” 

Niebling said she was worried going into 
this game because of the good win on Wednes- 
day.. St. Michael’s stayed in the game, refusing 
to allow Merrimack to get a large lead. 

“At one point we were down nine points, 
but we just kept the momentum going and 
caught up,” Smalling said. 

Schaeffer attributed the suecess to two ar- 
cas. 


the win,” 


First the team is healthy this year. and 
second, we have depth in our bench.” Shaeffer 


See BASKETBALL, Page 18 


